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PREFACE 


THE TEXT PRESENTED HERE first came to my attention while working on 
my Ph.D. thesis, which concerned the Patriarchate of Jerusalem during the 
early Muslim period (638-1099). The paucity of material concerning the 
state, during this period, of the Christians in particular and the non-Muslim 
inhabitants of Palestine in general, obliged me to search for new and as 
yet unknown material on the subject. I discovered that a relevant part of 
the Samaritan chronicle of Abu 1-Fath was being cited by scholars from a 
Latin summary published by Edward Vilmar in 1865. A new edition of the 
Chronicle recently made by Father Paul Stenhouse only extended to the time 
of Muhammad and did not include this later part, which he believed to be 
a continuation of the Chronicle rather than an integral part of the original 
work of Abu 1-Fath. 

My curiosity was aroused. I ordered a copy of the manuscript from the 
Bibliotheque Nationale, and discovered a document rich in information con¬ 
cerning not only the situation of the Samaritans in Palestine during the early 
Muslim period, but in fact much more than that: an interesting and unusu¬ 
ally colourful and detailed portrait of Palestine and its environs in early 
Islamic times until the reign of the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Radl (d. 322/934). 
The text was especially interesting because it described events as seen by the 
local population living in Palestine at the time. I therefore made extensive 
use of the manuscript for a chapter describing the state of the dhimmis in 
Palestine during the said period. 

After completing my Ph.D. thesis, I contemplated the idea of publishing 
the text. Examination of all the manuscripts of the chronicle that I sus¬ 
pected might contain this continuation revealed that it is unique to the Paris 
manuscript. This, coupled with the fact that the language of the text is very 
irregular even as Middle Arabic texts go, thus making it difficult to under¬ 
stand in certain places, and in many others difficult to translate, was cause 
for hesitation. I was encouraged to carry on, first and foremost, by my friend 
and colleague Dr. Amikam Elad of the Institute of Asian and African Studies 
at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. I am especially indebted to him for 
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his dedicated support and aid in all stages of the preparation of this book, in¬ 
vesting in it not only his special knowledge, but also much of his time. 1 owe 
many thanks to my SLAB! editor, Lawrence 1. Conrad, for the great effort 
he invested in the preparation of the manuscript for publication, as well as 
for the helpful and creative suggestions lie offered throughout the text. Prof. 
B.Z. Kedar of the Dept, of History, who recognized the importance of the 
text, also constantly encouraged me to have it published. 1 should also like 
to thank Prof. Joshua Blau for his help in reading some the most difficult 
passages, Prof. Y. Naveh for Ills aid in reading the passages in Samaritan 
Arabic, and Prof. Z. Ben-Hayyim for his advice on some Samaritan matters. 
I owe thanks to many scholars in the Oriental Reading Room of the National 
and University Library in Jerusalem for their ideas and suggestions, among 
whom are Prof. Etan Kohlberg, Prof. Yohanan Friedmann, and Prof. Michael 
Lecker. The errors remain, of course, mine alone. 

Most of all, I am grateful to my husband, Buni, who gave me constant 
support and encouragement throughout my work on this text, continuously 
urging me on to the finish. 


Milka Levy-Rubin 
Jerusalem, 3 March 1999 
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INTRODUCTION 


The PURPOSE OF this BOOK is to make available an important but hitherto 
neglected text that sheds light on the history of Palestine and its neighbour¬ 
ing countries, Syria and Egypt, during the early Muslim period, from the 
time of the Arab conquest to the fourth decade of the tenth century. This 
text, which will be called the Continuatio (for reasons that will be clari¬ 
fied below), appears at the end of the Samaritan chronicle Kitab al-ta’nkh , 
written in Arabic and compiled from earlier sources by Abu 1-Fath ibn Abl 
1-Hasan al-Samirl al-Danafr in CE 1355. 

The text, the main part of which appears solely as part of one of the 
oldest and most trustworthy Mss. of the chronicle, 1 the Bibliotheque Na- 
tionale Ms. Samaritain no. 10, 2 describes the history of the Samaritans in 
Palestine during the early Muslim period up to and including the first third 
of the tenth century. It contains considerable information not only about 
the history of the Samaritan people, but also about political events of the 
period in Palestine, Syria and Egypt. What makes the information in this 
text especially valuable is the fact that it is of a completely different char¬ 
acter from that conveyed in the Muslim chronicles pertaining to the same 
period. While the latter focus upon events, changes and intrigues that in¬ 
fluenced the Muslim world in general, and the ruling class in its political 
centres in particular, our text presents the history of the period from two 

L The first part of the text presented in this book, covering the period from Muhammad 
to Harun al-Rashid, exists in a number of Mss. and has appeared already as part of 
Vilmar’s edition of the Arabic text. For more detailed discussion of this part, see below, 
pp. 4, 43. 

2 See below, pp. 5-10, for a detailed discussion of the Ms., its history and relation to 
the other Mss. 
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other points of view. The first is the point of view of the dhimmis, the pro¬ 
tected non-Muslim population” living under Muslim rule, whose conditions 
of life were essentially different from that of any Muslim of any class or sta¬ 
tus; a description of the life of the dhimmis thus provides us with many new 
facts concerning how they lived, as well as a completely different outlook 
upon the events themselves. The second differentiating characteristic lies 
in the fact that Muslim chronicles were usually written m important Mus¬ 
lim centres of government such as Iraq (Baghdad) or Egypt (Fustat/Cairo), 
Palestine being just a marginal and neglected province serving mainly as a 
throughway or, at most, as a post given to an aspiring general. The Samar¬ 
itan text, on the other hand, is a local chronicle that naturally considers 
Palestine as the centre and views other countries and provinces as periph- 
era! and marginal to its concerns. It provides the reader, therefore, with a 
special viewpoint of Palestine under Muslim rule, revealing many new facts 
concerning local events. These include the imposition of various restric¬ 
tions upon the non-Muslim population, local rebellions, relations between 
the local rulers and the population, the attitude of the local population to¬ 
wards Muslim rule, processes such as Islamization and Arabization, and much 

more. 

While chronicles of a similar nature were written mainly by members of 
different Christian groups in Egypt and in Mesopotamia (e.g. the Coptic Ara¬ 
bic chronicles of Eutychius and ps.-Severus ibn Muqaffa' in Egypt, and the 
Jacobite Syriac history of Michael the Syrian and the Melkite Arabic chroni¬ 
cle of Agapius, both in north Syria), no such chronicle describing the history 
of Palestine during the early Muslim period exists. As Palestine is pushed 
to the margins in Muslim historiography, and since no other local history 
for this region is known, this chronicle seems to bear special importance. It 
is the purpose of this book to make this text available to scholars with an 
English translation and notes, in the hope that it will contribute to research 
on this period, not only for those interested in Samaritan history, but also, 
more broadly, for historians interested in various developments m Palestine 
and its neighbouring areas during the first three centuries of Islamic history. 

Previous Research on the Kitab al-ta’rikh of Abu 1-Fath 

Scholars in the West have been familiar with the Samaritan chronicle of Abu 
1-Fath since 1653, when the chronicle was first brought to the attention of 
European scholarship by Abraham Ecchellensis. Different sections of the 
chronicle were then referred to and translated by various scholars, amongst 
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them Edward Bernard (1691), Christian Friedrich Schnlirrer (1790), and the 
famous orientalist Silvestre de Sacy (1806). 3 The first full critical edition of 
the text, based upon five manuscripts, was published by Vilmar in 1865. 4 
Eighteen years ago, a new and more comprehensive critical edition based 
on additional manuscripts was made by Paul Stenhouse. 5 The latter also 
presented readers with a full English translation of the text for the first 
time. 6 Since its discovery, this chronicle, which is in fact the only extended 
description of the history of the Samaritan people, has been a major source 
for the study of Samaritan history. 7 This subject, it should be noted, has 
lately attracted considerable interest, and great progress has been made in 
the field in the past two decades. 8 

In spite of the considerable interest taken in Samaritan history in general, 
and in Kitab al-ta’nkh in particular, our text, which appears as part of the 
Paris Ms. Samaritain no. 10 of the Kitab, has been neglected. The question, 
of course, is why this part of the Paris manuscript was overlooked in both 
the Vilmar and Stenhouse editions of the Kitab al-ta ? nkh. 

The answer to this question lies in two different considerations. The first, 
applied by Vilmar, is technical. Vilmar based his edition of the Kitab upon 
five manuscripts: 

3 For a complete and thorough survey of the history of research on this chronicle, see 
Stenhouse, Kitab , Introduction (below, n. 5), Vol. I, Part I, introduction, Chap. 1, pp. 
1 - 6 . 

4 E. Vilmar, ed. Abulfathi Annales Samaritani (Gothae, 1865), to be referred to subse¬ 
quently as “Vilmar.” 

5 P. Stenhouse, ed., The Kitab ’l-Ta’rikh of Abu ’l-Fath—A New Edition with Notes , 
Ph.D. thesis (Sydney, 1980), to be referred to subsequently as “Stenhouse, Kitab ” (avail¬ 
able in microfiche form from the Mandelbaum Trust, University of Sydney, Sydney, 
Australia). 

6 The Kitab TTaTikh of Abu ’l-Fath—Translated and Annotated by P. Stenhouse (Uni¬ 
versity of Sydney: Mandelbaum Trust, 1985; Studies in Judaica 1), to be referred to 
subsequently as “Stenhouse, trans.” 

7 As has already been pointed out by Stenhouse, scholars have in the past accused Abu 
1-Fath of distorting facts intentionally, of (unintentional) confusion, and of “plagiarizing” 
other sources; see, e.g., J.W. Nutt, Fragments of a Samaritan Targum (London, 1874), p. 
126; J.A. Montgomery, The Samaritans (Philadelphia, 1907), p. 69 n. 49. But the value 
of the chronicle as a document reflecting a Samaritan view of their history has since then 
been recognized. See Stenhouse, Kitab , Chap. 5, pp. 3-4. 

8 See A.D. Crown, ed., The Samaritans (Tubingen, 1986), an updated volume summing 
up research on the subject. See also recently A.D. Crown and L. Davey, eds., Essays in 
Honour of G.D. Sixdenier—New Samaritan Studies of the Societe dEtudes Samaritaines 
III & IV (Sydney, 1995). 
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Ms. A = Berlin, Staatsbibliothek Stiftung Preussischer Kulturbesitz, 

Or. Ms. 4° no. 471 (copied 1859); 

Ms. B = Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, Petermann I 8 (copied 1813); 

Ms. C = Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale, Ms. Samaritain no. 10 
(copied 1523); 

Ms. D = Oxford, Bodleian Library, Ms. Huntington no. 350 

(copied 1596); . 

Ms. F = Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, Petermann I 5 (copied 16th c.i'). 

Three of these Mss., Vilmar’s B, D and F, carried the chronicle up to the 
time of Muhammad, including the story of his recognition by the t ree 
astrologers—the Jew, the Christian and the Samaritan. The two other Mss., 
A and C, continued beyond this point. Vilmar published this additional sec¬ 
tion, continuing up to the point where Ms. A stopped, i.e. the reign of t e 
caliph Harun al-Rashid (r. 170-93/786-809). From that point onwards, he 
was left with only Ms. C, which continued up to the time of the caliph al- 
Radl (r 322-29/934-40). The Arabic in this section, according to Vilmar’s 
report was corrupt to such a degree that he declared that he could not copy 
it and was therefore unable to publish it; neither did he want to take the risk 
of emending the text. 9 This situation may nowadays be rectified to some 
degree. First, it is possible to provide a facsimile copy of the manuscript, 
thus avoiding the need to “correct” the text in difficult places; in addition, 
dialects of Middle Arabic (= MA) are now recognized as such, with their 
special style and grammar, and do not need to be “corrected” to adhere to 
the conventions of Classical Arabic (CA). Moreover, due to the great ad¬ 
vances made in the study of the dialects of MA (see below), many stylistic 
difficulties may now be solved. Yet, in spite of all this, Vilmar was indeed 
justified in noting that the text is difficult and problematic m many places, 

as will be discussed below. 

Although Vilmar decided not to publish the text, he considered it to be o 
great importance 10 and therefore gave a short summary of this part in Latin 
(no impediment for Orientalists in those days!) on pp. Ixxx-lxxxiv of his in¬ 
troduction. It was therefore only technical limitations that prevented Vilmar 
from publishing the unique Continuatio found in the Paris manuscript. 

9 Vilmar, intro., lxxix: “Quae praeter primum horum additamentarum caput.. . in 
codice C, reperiuntur tam corruptis litteris scripta sunt, ut verba Arabica typis exscnbi 
et in lucem edi nequeant. Neque enim ausus sum librum, qui gravissimis scripturae vi ns 
laboraret et difficilimus esset intellects pro meo arbitrio emendare emendatumque edere. 

10 Ibid. 
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The considerations guiding Stenhouse were methodological rather than 
technical. His task was to present a new critical edition of the Kitab, based 
on all the new additional manuscripts known to him. This per se should 
not, of course, have excluded the Continuatio found in the Paris manuscript. 
Rather, it was Stenhouse’s decision that only the original chronicle com¬ 
piled by Abu 1-Fath himself would be included in his edition. Stenhouse 
accepted Vilmar’s conclusion that Abu 1-Path’s chronicle extended as far as 
Muhammad’s career and did not continue beyond it; 11 he therefore limited 
his edition and translation of the Kitab to that part considered to be original, 
and left out all those parts that continued beyond Muhammad’s time in the 
manuscripts before him, considering them to comprise a different composi¬ 
tion. 12 

The Relationship between the Continuatio and the Kitab 

In the prologue to Kitab al-ta’nkh, Abu 1-Fath explains the circumstances 
that led him to write the chronicle and presents the scope of his work, its 
sources and his methodology. He states 13 that it was a meeting with the high 
priest Pinhas in AH 753 (= CE 1352-53) that had encouraged him to take 
upon himself the task of compiling this chronicle. Abu 1-Fath had complained 
that there was no knowledge of the history of the Samaritans; the people 
themselves were scattered, he says, and their chronicles were in a state of 
disarray. Pinhas had then imposed upon him the task of compiling a chronicle 
based on the existing sources, a work that would record all the events “from 
the Creation of Adam until recent times.” It was only three years later, in 
the year 756/1355, that Abu 1-Fath actually sat down to write the chronicle. 

On the face of things it would thus seem very plausible that the latter 
part of the text, following the time of Muhammad, is an integral part of Abu 
1-Fath’s chronicle, and was intended to carry the history of the Samaritan 
people up to his own time. Nevertheless, Vilmar advances several convincing 
arguments in support of the claim that the original chronicle written by Abu 

1- Fath went only up to the time of Muhammad. 14 The first is that two of 
his manuscripts ended with Muhammad’s emergence, while the scribe of the 
third (C, the Paris Ms., which included the longest additional part) created 

u Cf. the discussion in the next section below. 

12 Stenhouse, Kitab , Chap. 6, p. 19. 

13 For the description of these circumstances see Vilmar, pp. 4—5; Stenhouse, tians., pp. 

2- 3. 

14 See Vilmar, intro., lxxv-lxxvii. 
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a clear division between the first (original) part, and the second (additional) 
part, inserting his colophon at the end of the first part, and once again at 
the end of the composition. The fourth Ms. (A, Berlin no. 471) was the only 
one that continued straight on, with no interruption, and it was the latest 
among the manuscripts. Ms. F was only partial, and could not therefore 
provide useful testimony on this point. The second substantial argument is 
that at the point of Muhammad’s emergence, the author chooses to cite the 
full list of Samaritan high priests, after which he concludes with the date of 
the writing of this chronicle, giving both the hijra date and the computation 
from the time of the Creation. 

In addition, Vilmar suggests that it is logical that the chronicle should 
stop at the time of Muhammad, since the rise of Islam is considered by the 
Samaritans as a crucial turning point in history. The period of God’s “turning 
away”—the Age of Disfavour, fanuta in Aramaic is to last 3000 years. In 
the year 2950 the tahib, the Samaritan “Messiah,” will arrive, and the Age 
of Grace, rahuta or ndwan, will return. 15 According to these eschatological 
computations, the hijra occurred in the year 2000 of the fanuta, and ushered 
in, therefore, the last third of the fanuta, a time of expectation. These last 
1000 years were also the sixth millennium from the time of the Creation, 
the last millennium before the return of the rahuta , which will occupy the 
seventh millennium—the Jubilee. 16 According to this concept, the days of 
Islamic rule could be considered as part of this last period, the main import 
of which is expectation, the waiting for the end of the fanuta and the arrival 

of the tahib. 

This last argument can be turned around, since if the hijra is indeed such 
a crucial turning point in Samaritan history, it might justify this specific 
structure of the chronicle as it appears in Ms. C (Paris), which chooses to 
distinguish sharply between the period before Muhammad and that follow¬ 
ing his arrival. This counter-argument is weakened, however, by two other 
arguments advanced by Vilmar. One refers to the system of dating: in the 
second part a new method of calculation, according to the Sabbatical Year, 
appears beside the former ones, which include the calculation according to 
the years of Creation, the hijra , and according to the priesthood. The sec¬ 
ond argument refers to the style of the chronicle. The additional material 

15 On Samaritan eschatology, see F. Dexinger, “Samaritan Eschatology,” m Crown, 
Samaritans , pp. 266-92. 

16 Ibid., p. 280. 
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after the hijra is written in a very careless and loose style, which is obviously 
different from the concise and clear style of Abu 1-Fath in the first part, al¬ 
though both are written in Middle Arabic. If Abu 1-Fath had incorporated 
this part into his chronicle, he would no doubt have improved its style. 

It should be noted, however, that although the difference in style is clear 
it cannot be said that the style of the first part is completely uniform. Sten- 
house states that “Abu 1-Fath does not present a uniformly unconventional 
style—but rather an irregularity of style that can be explained, at least in 
part, by the variety of sources from which he is quoting verbatim.” 17 It is 
thus possible to argue that having a fluent Arabic source in front of him, Abu 
1-Fath did not make the effort to go over it, edit it, and improve its style. 

This said, Vilmar’s arguments as a whole still appear to be convincing. 
It still seems very likely that this additional part was not, in fact, part of the 
original composition of Abu 1-Fath. 

It is important to add that the fact that' the Continuatio does not seem 
to be part of the original compilation of Abu 1-Fath does not diminish its sig¬ 
nificance. The Paris manuscript was copied 170 years after the original Kitah 
was compiled, while Abu 1-Fath himself wrote his composition hundreds of 
years after the events actually took place. What is significant in our case, 
therefore, is not so much the identity of the compiler as the credibility of his 
sources. This question will be dealt with separately below. 

The Paris Ms. and its Relation to the Other Mss. 

As already mentioned above, two of Vilmar’s five manuscripts included the 
Continuatio: A (Ms. Berlin no. 471) stopped at Harun al-Rashld’s time, 
while C (Ms. Paris) alone continued on until the days of al-RadT. Since Vil¬ 
mar, numerous other manuscripts have come to light. It should be noted 
that many of these are copies made by the Samaritans in the second half of 
the nineteenth and in the first half of the twentieth century in response to the 
brisk demand of Western scholars for such texts. Many of these were thus 
actually copied around the time in which Vilmar produced his edition and 
afterwards. Moreover, there is a large group of late amplified versions of Abu 
1-Fath, 18 written freely, which include many later additions and interpreta¬ 
tions for the convenience of the modern reader. Some of these additional 

17 Stenhouse, Kitah, Chap. 4, p. 5. 

18 Ibid., Chap. 2, p. 2 and n. 13. These include: Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, Ms. 4° no. 963; 
London, British Library, Or. Ms. no. 7927; Cambridge, Girton College, Ms. no. 18; New 
York, Jewish Theological Seminary, Sulzberger Ms. no. 3473; Vatican City, Bibliotheca 
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manuscripts include the first part of the Continuatio, after the model of Vil- 
mar’s Ms. A, and were considered during the work done here on the first part 
of the Continuation 

It should be stressed, however, that none of these manuscripts include the 
section from Harfin al-Rashtd’s time until the reign of al-Radl (i.e. the period 
from CE 809 until about 940); this is so in spite of the fact that some of them 
pretend to give a full and complete history up to the time the manuscript 
was copied. They in fact pick up again later, in the tenth century, with 
Kaffir’s reign (called “al-Malik ah Saris from Kush or Sudan”) at the end 
of the tenth century, or with the reign of al-Hakim, called here al-Hakim 
ibn al-Mu’Tz (sic.), at the beginning of the eleventh century -all of them 
skip completely the intervening period covered by our text. In so far as the 
extant textual tradition allows us to judge, then, among all the manuscripts 
of the Kitdb the Paris manuscript with its augmented Continuatio seems to 
stand alone. 

Thanks to the comprehensive and thorough work done by Stenhouse on 
the manuscripts of Abfi 1-Fath while working on his critical edition,'' ’ we 
have comprehensive and well-established information concerning the Pans 
manuscript and its relationship to the other manuscripts. 21 According to its 
colophons, the Paris Ms. (Vilmar’s Ms. C) was copied during the years 1523- 
24: the first part was completed on 18 Jumada I 930/24 March 1524* while 
the second part, covering the period from Muhammad to al-Radl, was com¬ 
pleted on 20 Ramadan 930/22 July 1524. 23 The copyist was Musallam ibn 
Yusuf ibn Ibrahim ibn Hiba ibn Qabas the Samaritan, of the clan of Yusuf, 
the Israelite. It is the oldest, or perhaps second oldest, extant manuscript of 
the Kitab\ the Sassoon Samaritan Ms. no. 36 may be older, since, although 
it bears no copying date, another composition copied by the same scribe was 
completed in 1502. 24 The Paris Ms, remained in the copyist’s family at least 
until 4 March 1560 (see colophon at Ms. p. 257 and note thereto). Ol.hei 

Apostolica Vaticana, Sbath Ms.~no. 742; Manchester, John Rylands Library, Sarrr Ms. 
no. 234. Another manuscript mentioned by Stenhouse is Boston, Barton College, Mugai 
Library, Sam. Ms. no. 7; this Ms. could not, however, be identified by the librarians of the 
Mugar Library. 

19 See below, pp. 43-44. 

20 See Stenhouse, Kitdb , Chap. 2. 

2l Ibid , Chap. 3. 

22 Ms. p. 201. 

23 Ibid., p. 264. 

24 See Stenhouse, Kitdb , Chap. 2, pp. 5-7. 


names of members of the Qabas family are scribbled in notes at the end of 
the Ms. 25 

The history of the Paris manuscript, which was somewhat obscure, 26 was 
finally clarified by Stenhouse. 27 The manuscript arrived in Europe not long 
afterwards. Already at the end of the sixteenth century or the beginning of 
the seventeenth it formed part of the collection of Nicholas Claude Fabri de 
Peirsac (1580-1637). From there it passed into the hands of the Cardinal 
Mazarin (1602-61), receiving the signature Ms. no. 2008; after his death, it 
came into the possession of the Bibliotheque du Roi (no. 839 of the Catalogue 
de Clement); in 1739 it was recatalogued as Ms. no. 5 of the Bibliotheque du 
Roi, and at the end of the nineteenth century it finally received its present 
signature. 

Stenhouse’s research into the manuscripts also shows that the Paris manu¬ 
script occupies a unique place in the stemma of the extant manuscripts. It is 
the sole manuscript to derive in an independent line from the archetype, in 
that no other known manuscripts are related to it. 28 This is clearly reflected 
by the fact that the manuscripts that belong to Stenhouse’s Family A all 
seem to derive from a no-longer-extant copy made in 149 2. 29 This is attested 
by the fact that the earliest surviving member of Family A, the Huntington 
manuscript (Vilmar’s D), states the date of completion of the manuscript by 
Abu 1-Fath on the last page as AH 898 (= CE 149 2), 30 instead of the correct 
original date on which Abu 1-Fath finished compiling the Kitdb (756/1355). 
The year 1492 was obviously the date when the direct source used by the 
copyist of the Huntington Ms. was completed. It should be noted that there 
is no doubt as to the date of compilation by Abu 1-Fath, since he takes care 
to mention it already at the beginning of the Kitdb. 31 In fact, it is only the 
Paris manuscript that preserves the original date (rather than 1492) of Abu 
l-Fath’s completion at the end of the text as well. 

That the Paris manuscript has no later relations is explained by the fact 
that it left the possession of the Samaritans and was transferred to Europe 


25 1 would like to thank my editor, Lawrence I. Conrad, for drawing my attention to this 
fact. 

26 See Vilrnar, intro., xvii; Stenhouse, Kitdb , Chap. 2, p. 3. 

27 Stenhouse, Kitab } Chap. 2, p. 38. 

28 Ibid Chap. 3, pp. 19, 25. 

29 Ibid ., Chap. 2, pp. 9-11. 

30 Vilmar, p. 178. 

31 Ibid ., pp. 4-5. 
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very early in its history, and thus could not have been used as a model 
for later copyists in the Near East. In addition, it seems that no earlier or 
contemporary relatives of the Paris manuscripts remained in the hands of the 
Samaritan community in Nablus after the removal of the Paris Ms., otherwise 
they would have been copied. The Paris manuscript therefore seems to stand 
completely alone among the manuscripts of the Kitab. 

The special status of the Paris manuscript accounts well for the fact that 
it is the sole manuscript among all of them to carry the Continuatio about 
140 years beyond the other manuscripts, to the time of al-Radl. It is also 
alone in preserving a very important and intriguing section in the first part of 
the Continuation 2 This part, which preserves an ancient and quite detailed 
local Samaritan description of the Muslim conquest of Caesarea, is not to be 
found in any of the other manuscripts that contain the Continuatio up to 
the time of Harun al-Rashld. 

Unless the unexpected happens and another manuscript belonging to this 
same branch of the stemma turns up, we shall have to make do with this one 
unique manuscript that preserves the Continuatio all the way to the tenth 
century. 

The Continuatio as a Historical Source 

The Continuatio exhibits close proximity, both in time and m place, to the 
events described in the text. It is clearly familiar not only with events that 
take place in the local arena, but is also acquainted with the main events in 
the Muslim world at large. 

The Local Character of the Chronicle 

When Vilmar reviewed the Continuatio (Additamenta in his terms) of Abu 
1-Fath, he expressed his opinion that the sources employed seem to have been 
contemporary to the events described. This, he notes, is made evident by 
the fact that they often write in the first person plural. 33 

The use of the first person plural in the description of events indeed 
stands out prominently. Thus, for example, at the end of the hardships 

32 See Vilmar, pp. 178-80; Ms. pp. 205-207. 

33 Vilmar, intro., lxxvii: “E sermon is pravitate negligentique scriptiouis genere eqmdem 
conjecerim, a librariis has narrationes exeuntibus libris adject as esse. Sed libri, e quibus 
depromatae sunt, a scriptoribus return narratarum aequalibus composite esse videntur. 
Nam re rum auctores, quippe qui rebus a sc narratis ipsi inter fuerint, petsacpe piima 
persona loquuntur. Horum igitur additamentorum antiquissimi sunt fontes.” 
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encountered by the Samaritans during the days of Harun al-Rashid the text 
reads: “All these hardships [came upon us] when we defied our God”. 34 In 
the time of Muhammad al-Amln’s rule, the Samaritans suffered: “And we 
were terrified by night and by day,” then “we returned to our homes”. 35 
During al-Ma’mun’s reign (r. 198-218/813-33), “we were scattered amongst 
the people and fled in fear of the sword” . 36 When describing the annulment 
of the system of the hakakima the text reads: “We were forced to call upon 
judges without wisdom” , 37 It is of course possible that the use of the first 
person plural is just a manner of speech denoting the identification of the 
author with the “Samaritan people” rather than a reference to his own times. 
Yet this is not the case in the original chronicle of Abu 1-Fath, where the 
usual expression is “the Samaritans” or just “they” (passim). Abu 1-Fath 
says distinctly that he is basing his history upon written sources. 38 I would 
therefore tend to believe that this style of writing attests to the fact that the 
author or authors (see below on sources) not only lived at the time of the 
events, but actually experienced them as well. 

This conclusion is further supported by the fact that the author reports 
minute details exhibiting an intimate knowledge of the time and circum¬ 
stances in which the events took place. Thus, the location of the grave of the 
ra’is Nethan’el is described as “opposite the tomb of Zeno, close by the road 
that leads to al-Sarln. .. ,” 39 revealing the author’s first-hand acquaintance 
with the local burial grounds and traditions concerning them. When describ¬ 
ing the arrival of the rebel Abu Harb in the vicinity of Nablus during the 840s, 
he informs the reader that “fighting broke out on Thursday”. 40 The author 
also reveals precise knowledge of natural phenomena—earthquakes, shooting 
stars, droughts, etc.—and often specifies such details as the exact time, place 
and the intensity in which they occurred, e.g.: “On Thursday, which fell upon 
the fourth day of Tishrln, stars were seen falling at night from the east to¬ 
wards the west, and towards the south—a momentous event-After four 

34 See below, p. 67. 

35 See below, p. 70. 

36 See below, p. 71. 

37 See below, p. 83. 

38 This is said both at the beginning of the chronicle (Vilmar, pp. 4-6; Stenhouse, trans., 
pp. 2-5), and, e.g., Vilmar, p. 145 (= Stenhouse, trans., p. 201), where he refers to 
disagreement vs. agreement among the sources. 

39 See below, pp. 81-82. 

40 See below, p. 86. 
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days there came a great sandstorm...; 41 or: “For ten days in the month of 
Tishrln stars were seen falling from the sky; in their descent they coughed up 
fires, like immense lightning, and they continued from the middle of the night 
until after sunrise, falling one after the other”; 42 or the following description 
of a great drought: 

After that the heavens held back the rain for three years, and the 
sky became like copper and the earth like iron in the winter [for 
a long] time. The springs dwindled, the trees and the vegetation 
dried up, the trees dropped their blossoms, and there was a rise 
in prices so great that it led to fatalities. 43 

There are many such detailed descriptions of earthquakes, droughts, lo¬ 
cust attacks, 46 and plagues. 47 

On another occasion the author reveals to the reader that his sources 
are first-hand witnesses of the events: “The Samaritans of Kafr Tiya [who] 
related the story suffered with those who fled, but those who reached the coast 
were not harmed”. 48 It seems that the information was written down soon 
after the events themselves, and the impression is that the author himself 
heard the moving account from injured refugees. 

It seems, in fact, that the chronicle was written so close to the time of the 
events that at times they were recorded in a confused and hurried fashion, 
like a reporter writing a first draft in the field. This is directly supported in 
one place where the author expressly apologizes for not having had time to 
record the events: 

We did not write down their recollection [of events] during this 
period, nor that of the kings of the land, because we were preoc¬ 
cupied with our own affairs; there was no one left who had the 
zeal, or was interested in taking it upon himself, except a few 
people from amongst all the groups of the Muslims. 49 

41 See below, pp. 94-95. 

42 See below, p. 115. 

43 See below, pp. 100-101. 

44 See below, pp. 56, 94, 111. 

45 See below, pp. 100-101, 112. 

46 See below, pp. 62, 71, 72, 113. 

47 See below, pp. 64-65, 87, 105. 

48 See below, pp. 96-97. 

49 See below, p. 90. 
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This crude style of writing sometimes makes it difficult to understand the 
exact meaning of the text. Thus, in some cases a certain situation is de¬ 
scribed, and then, without any warning, the events leading up to it are 
reported. This can be seen, for example, in the story concerning ‘Abd Allah 
ibn Tahir, the commander who “had mercy upon the people, and lightened 
their affliction except for the [damage] done by the rebels, to which there 
was no limit.” Without warning the text then goes on to describe that for¬ 
mer situation: “All the people had left their places vacant, run away and 
strayed from their beliefs_” 50 Only after this sentence does it become ev¬ 

ident that this is in fact a description of the situation that was corrected by 
Ibn Tahir. 

This proximity in time and place to the events, in addition to the dis¬ 
tinctly Samaritano-centric character of the Continuatio, accounts also for the 
strong local colour that the text bears. Thus, although the author always 
starts with a general picture of events and describes the political background 
of the situation, he invariably zooms in and focuses upon occurrences in 
Palestine, and more specifically in Samaria, and it is quite obvious that he 
was a resident of Nablus or one of its neighbouring villages. 

Thus, for example, the “War of the Watermelon,” which took place be¬ 
tween the Qays and Yaman factions in Palestine in the last decade of the 
eighth century, is first described by the author in general; he then moves 
on to describe in detail the effects of this war—the famine and plague that 
followed it—upon the residents of the area in general and the Samaritans in 
particular. 51 After describing the general background and events concern¬ 
ing the revolt of Abu Harb, the author continues and describes in minute 
detail his attacks on the villages of Samaria and their consequences: he de¬ 
scribes how the rebels wreaked havoc in the vicinity of Nablus, and how, 
after several attempts by the authorities in Ramla to suppress them failed, 
they continued to rob, loot and terrorise the local population, which fled in 
fear. The description culminates in the murder of the ra’is, the high priest of 
the Samaritans. 52 Another example is the restrictions imposed by the caliph 
al-Mutawakkil (r. 232-47/847-61) upon the dhimmis. The Continuatio first 
provides a detailed description of the restrictions imposed in Palestine; 53 then 
the author goes on to describe in particular how the Samaritan community in 

50 See below, p. 76. 

51 See below, pp. 62-67; Vilmar, pp. 184-86. 

52 See below, pp. 84-89. 

53 For this there is no other evidence; see below, p. 16. 
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Palestine contended with them. 5 ^ The order that every dhimmi should affix 
an idol to his doorpost was considered especially offensive by the Samaritans 
in Palestine, and they managed to alleviate this indignity by receiving per¬ 
mission to choose their own image—a candelabrum. It should be noted that 
although many of these cases are specific incidents concerning the Samari¬ 
tans, they provide us with an insight into the daily life of the local population, 
vividly illustrating the specific local effects that large-scale political, military 
and social events and decisions had upon the inhabitants of the country. 

Familiarity with Events in the Muslim Empire 

In spite of this strong local flavour, the author of the chronicle is far from 
being narrow-minded and provincial and is surprisingly knowledgeable about 
general events occurring in the Muslim world. Thus, he reports about the 
‘Abbasid revolution, its course and its consequences. 55 He also displays im¬ 
pressive knowledge about the contract drawn by Harun al-Rashid concerning 
the division of the empire among his heirs; 56 like some of the Muslim sources, 
he reports not only that Muhammad al-Amm was neglectful of his kingdom, 
but also that he “adorned himself, cleaving to the boys, dressing them as 
women, adorning them with women’s ornaments, sleeping with them and 
clinging to them” , 57 He reports in detail the movements of Khalid ibn Yazld 
and ‘Abd Allah ibn Tahir, the two generals sent by al-Ma’mun to quell the 
revolts against him. He knows of Khalid’s journey to Egypt, his initial suc¬ 
cess and later his defeat and departure; he is also familiar with ‘Abd Allah’s 
success in defeating the rebel Nasr ibn Shabath in Hims, and with his vic¬ 
tory over the rebels in Egypt and his conquest of North Africa. 58 He knows 
about al-Mutawakkil’s unsuccessful short-term attempt to move his capital to 
Damascus, mentions the deposition of the caliph al-Mustahn and his epithet 
al-makhlu i min bant Hashim , and is aware of the complicated relationship 
between the caliph al-Mffitamid (r. 256-79/870-92) and his brother Abu 
Ahmad. 59 Despite the fact that it is clearly a local Samaritan chronicle, it 
is very well tied in, therefore, with the political and social developments and 
events that occurred in the Muslim empire, describing the events, however, 

54 See below, pp. 92-94. 

55 See below, pp. 56-57; Vilmar, p. 181, 

56 See below, pp. 67-68. 

57 See below, pp. 68-69 and nn. 175-79. 

58 See below, pp. 74-76. 

59 See below, pp. 96-99. 


from a very unusual angle—not that of a Muslim intellectual in Baghdad, 
Cairo or Damascus, who would usually view circumstances through the eyes 
of the ruling elite, but rather that of a dhimmi in Palestine. 60 

The argument for the proximity of the Continuatio to the events is 
strengthened even further by the fact that in certain cases names belong¬ 
ing to the history of the period, which were preserved in the Continuatio , 
were no longer known to the copyist, who had difficulty in identifying them 
and copying them correctly. Thus, the name Qays is erroneously written as 
Qabs; 61 Judham is spelt Hudam; 62 the word Kinanlyln, which appears twice, 
is written on both occasions without diacritical points implying 

that the copyist was not familiar with this name. 63 Khumarawayh’s name is 
copied consistently as Jumaz instead of Khumar; 64 Ahmad ibn Tulun’s name 
is twice copied as Ibn Tubun before it is correctly spelt a few pages later; 65 
and the name Ibn Tughj appears several times as Ibn Tufh. 66 

Thus, although no specific date can be determined, the use of the first 
person plural, in addition to the presence of many details pertaining to local 
and general matters, including numerous names, events and dates (some of 
which could no longer be identified by the copyist), all point to the proximity 
of the Continuatio’s sources to the events in time and place. 

The Credibility of the Chronicle 

Since the Continuatio supplies us with plentiful new information, it is of 
special importance to establish its credibility, especially when it comes to 
information that is not directly or exclusively connected with the area of 
Samaria. This can of course be done by comparing facts that appear in the 
chronicle with those known from other sources, in this case mainly Mus¬ 
lim sources. Several of these cases, which are well corroborated with the 
Muslim sources, have already been presented above. There are many others 
beside these, including: a) the well-known earthquake in Palestine in 749 
(in the days of Marwan ibn Muhammad, the last of the Umayyad caliphs), 

60 The importance of this sort of perspective has recently been stressed in R.W. Bulliet, 
Islam: the View from the Edge (New York, 1994), pp. 1-12. 

61 See below, p. 70. 

62 See below, p. 69. 

63 See below, p. 70. 

64 See below, pp. 106-108. 

65 See below, p. 99. 

66 See below, pp. 114-16. 
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known from Jewish and Muslim sources; 67 b) the depiction of the extortion¬ 
ate ruler of Palestine during the days of al-Mansur (r. 136—58/754—75), Abd 
al-Wahhab, which is corroborated by Ibn ‘Asakir—a reliable source contain¬ 
ing much information concerning Palestine and Syria in this period that is 
not to be found elsewhere; 68 c) the building of a fortress by al-Mutawakkil 
in Damascus, also corroborated solely by Ibn ‘Asakir; 69 d) al-Ma’mun’s suc¬ 
cessful military attack against Byzantium in the year before his death, 70 and 
al-Miktasim’s famous expedition in 838, which culminated with the destruc¬ 
tion of Amorium, 71 mentioned here in passing; e) the famous rebellion of 
Abu Harb, described in detail by our chronicle and well corroborated by 
Muslim sources, 72 as is its final suppression by Raja 1 ibn Ayyub al-Hidarl; 73 
f) the list of restrictions applied by al-Mutawakkil, as presented in the Con¬ 
tinuation is almost identical to the list in al-Tabari, proving the author's 
close acquaintance with the issue and contributing much to our knowledge 
concerning this matter. 74 Additional corroborations may be found in the 
mention of al-Mutawakkihs murder by his son, the future caliph al-Muntasir 
(r. 247-48/861-62) ; 75 the rebellion of a man named al-QitamT, which was 
quelled by a general named Muzahim ibn Khaqan; 76 the report about the 
caliph al-Mu £ tamid and his relations with his brother al-Muwaffaq, called 
Abu Ahmad, who actually detained the caliph in his palace at Jawsaq; 77 the 
reports concerning the growth of Ahmad ibn TuluiPs dominion, the course of 
his expanding hegemony over Syria, Palestine, and Egypt, 78 and the fortress 
he built in Jaffa; 79 and his surprisingly intricate knowledge about the heirs 
of Ibn Tulun and about wars waged by his generals against al-Muwaffaq’s 
commanders both in Shayzar and in Nahr al-Tawahln. 80 


67 For references, see below, p. 56 n. 77. 

68 See below, pp. 58-59 and n. 92. 

69 See below, p. 96 and n. 438. 

70 See below, p. 79. 

71 See below, p. 84 n. 309. 

72 See below, pp. 84-89. 

73 See below, pp. 88-89 and notes. 

74 See below, pp. 91-93 and notes. 

75 See below, pp. 97-98 and n. 454. 

76 See below, pp. 96-97 and notes. 

77 See below, pp. 98-99 and nn, 462-63. 

78 See below, pp. 99-100, 102-105, and notes. 
79 See below, p. 104 and n. 518. 

80 See below, pp. 106-108 and notes. 


There are, however, several cases of imprecision and confusion. These fall 
into the following categories: 

1. Most of the dates given in the Continuatio are indeed correct. But 
in one case, that of al-Ma’mun’s attack upon Byzantium, the date 
given is April 833, 81 while the successful expedition referred to actually 
took place in 8 32. 82 Al-Ma’mun left on his second expedition, from 
which he never returned, on 9 August 833. There seems to have been 
some confusion here between the two expeditions. The other cases of 
imprecision in dating pertain to the list of the reigns of the caliphs: 
the reign of YazTd ibn Mu‘awiya is omitted; Marwan ibn al-Hakam 
reigned for nine or ten months, not four; ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Zubayr 
ruled, according to tradition, for nine years and one month, and not 
eight years and five months; ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Marwan ruled for 21 
years and one month, not for thirteen years and six months. In a 
few other places there are slight inaccuracies: ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd al-‘AzIz 
reigned for two years and five months, while our source cites two years 
and six months; YazTd ibn ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Marwan ruled for four 
years and a month, not for four years. Some of these are no doubt just 
mistakes, the clearest being ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Marwan; still others, 
the less clear-cut ones, might reflect the different Muslim traditions 
that were “in the air,” as attested by al-Tabari himself, who chooses 
to cite other available traditions beside the widely accepted one that 
he presents. 83 There are also a few errors and inaccuracies concerning 
the ruling period of some ‘Abbasid caliphs. Thus, al-Musta‘Tn reigned 
for four years, not for two and a half, 84 and al-Mu‘tamid reigned for 22 
and not 24 years. 85 

2. Cases of imprecision and error concerning events are few in number. 
They include a reference to Ahmad ibn Tulun’s “conquest” of Barqa 
and Alexandria, which according to Muslim sources were handed over 
to his jurisdiction by Yarjuj, the Egyptian apanagist, not taken by 
force; 86 a gross error where Ibrahim ibn al-Mahdl, al-Ma’mun’s uncle, 

81 See below, p. 79 and n. 273. 

82 Ibid. 

83 See, e.g., below, pp. 54-56, nn. 60, 65, 70-71, 74. 

84 See below, p. 98 and n. 458. 

S5 Ibid . 

86 See below, p. 100 and n. 478. 
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who acted as caliph for a short term and then abdicated, is confused 
with Abu Ishaq ibn Harun al-Mu‘tasim, who first served as governor 
of Syria and was proclaimed caliph after al-Ma’mun’s death; 87 and a 
mistaken reference to Khumarawayh’s two generals as “his sons,” a 
mistake that seems to correct itself in the next sentence. 88 

3. There are several instances of imprecision in names. Al-Mu‘tamid’s 
brother, al-Muwaffaq, who bore the kunya Abu Ahmad, is called Abu 
Muhammad in the text; 89 the leader of the rebels in Damascus dur¬ 
ing the days of al-Wathiq, Ibn Bayhas, is called here Ibn ‘Abbas; 90 
Khumarawayh’s general, Sa'd al-Aysar, is called here Sa'Td, 91 and the 
Umayyad caliph Hisham ibn ‘Abd al-Malik is called Hashim. 92 Names 
are sometimes spelt wrongly or awkwardly: the caliph Abu Bakr’s 
name, ‘Atlq ibn Abl 1-Quhafa, is spelt ‘Atlk, 93 and Shayzar is spelt 
Shayjar. In at least some cases these imprecisions seem to point to 
the use of oral sources. Thus Ibn Bayhas could easily be turned by 
an unaccustomed ear into Ibn 'Abbas; and Abu Ahmad could easily be 
memorized as Abu Muhammad. This seems much less feasible when us¬ 
ing a written source. The cases of ‘Atlq being spelt 'Atlk, and Shayzar 
as Shayjar, also serve as an indication of the use of an oral source, since 
they obviously could not be copyist’s errors. 

The number of errors, however, is on the whole quite small. Thus it seems 
that although the author had access most of the time to accurate informa¬ 
tion concerning the periods of the reigns of the caliphs, he was sometimes 
misguided by his sources, or alternatively was not sufficiently alert to the 
potential for error in this matter. 

It can therefore be concluded that the Continuatio is, most of the time, 
a reliable source. It bears detailed and trustworthy information concerning 
activities and events in Palestine and its surroundings, and is normally re¬ 
liable in conveying information about general events in the Muslim world. 
It should be noted, however, that naturally the latter sort of information 

87 See below, pp. 76-77, 78, 80, 84, and nn. 246, 261, 264, 278, 308. 

88 See below, p. 106 n. 537. 

89 See below, pp. 98-99 and nn. 462-63. 

90 See below, p. 88 and n. 352. 

91 See below, p. 106 and n. 538. 

92 See below, p. 55 and n. 69. 

93 See below, p. 53 and n. 50. 


is sometimes partial and incomplete. This is exemplified well by the prob¬ 
lematic cases of the time-spans of the reigns of the caliphs, by an awkward 
mistake such as putting Ibrahim in place of Abu Ishaq, or of calling al- 
Muwaffaq Abu Muhammad instead of Abu Ahmad. Also awkward is the use 
of the first names of the caliphs instead of their titles, a practice unheard 
of among Muslim historians. In this case, a Samaritan historian living in a 
far-off province can in no way be compared to Muslim historians, who had 
the advantage of a profound knowledge of Muslim culture and were usually 
close to the centre of events and thus had easy access to reliable information. 

Language, Style and Terminology 

The Continuatio is written in Samaritan Arabic (= SA), a dialect of what 
is called Middle Arabic (= MA), which also comprehends Christian Arabic 
(= ChA) and Judeo-Arabic (= JA). MA serves as the link bridging between 
Classical Arabic and the modern Arabic dialects; it represents, so it seems, 
the vernacular Arabic that developed in the East after the Arab conquest, 
but was not represented by Muslim writers of Arabic due to their strict con¬ 
cept of c arabiya. M MA is therefore often best documented by non-Muslim 
groups who adopted the Arabic language. The different dialects of Middle 
Arabic have been intensively researched in the past few decades, Joshua Blau 
being responsible for the main breakthrough in this field through his inves¬ 
tigations of CA and JA. 95 Lately, Paul Stenhouse has paid special attention 
to Samaritan Arabic in his new edition of Abu 1-Fath. 96 Important progress 
in the field of SA is also being made by Haseeb Shehadeh, whose first volume 
of the Arabic version of the Samaritan Pentateuch, including Genesis and 
Exodus, was published in 1989. 97 

94 J. Blau, “The Importance of Middle Arabic Dialects for the History of Arabic,” 
Scripta Hierosolymitana 9 (1961), pp. 206-28; idem, A Grammar of Christian Arabic 
Based Mainly on South-Palestinian Texts from the First Millennium , I (Louvain, 1966), 
pp. i-ii, 19-20. 

95 For ChA see his monumental Grammar ; for JA see idem , The Emergence and Lin¬ 
guistic Background of Judaeo-Arabic (Oxford, 1965). See also B. Knutsson, Studies in the 
Text and Language of Three Syriac-Arabic Versions of the Book of Iudicum with Special 
Reference to the Middle Arabic Elements (Leiden, 1974). 

96 P. Stenhouse, “Samaritan Arabic,” in Crown, Samaritans , pp. 585-623. 

97 H. Shehadeh, ed., The Arabic Translation of the Samaritan Pentateuch (Jerusalem, 
1989), See also idem, “When did Arabic Replace Samaritan Aramaic?,” in M. Bar-Asher, 
A. Dotan et al. , eds., Hebrew Language Studies Presented to Professor Zeev Ben Hayyim 
(Jerusalem, 1983), pp. 515-28 (in Hebrew); idem , “The Arabic of the Samaritans,” in 
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Since the general rules of the grammar and syntax of MA are to be found 
in Blau’s Grammar , and specific guidelines for SA have been laid out by 
Stenhouse, there is no need to delve further into this matter, and I will refer 
here briefly to the special orthography, language and style of the Continuatio . 

The Paris manuscript bears some special orthographic characteristics. In 
addition to the well-known practice according to which letters of identical 
skeletal forms bear additional differentiating marks (thus J*, ^ and j are 
usually marked by a small hacek above the letter in order to confirm that 
is*, ^ or j are not meant), letters are marked by a small form of the letter 

above or beneath them in order to denote the difference; thus, ^and £ have 

the same letter written above themselves in a smaller form to confirm that 
^and or ^are not meant. The letter j often carries, arbitrarily it seems, 

a sukun above it, while the conjunction j often carries a damma above it, 
perhaps denoting its pronunciation. In addition, j*, ^and the combination 

H all bear a shadda quite consistently. Other signs that resemble fatha and 
kasra seem to be mostly ornamental rather than functional, and fill up the 
spaces between the lines. Line endings are sometimes marked by one of two 
signs that seem to have no difference between them apart from the fact that 
one fills up more space than the other; in cases where the last word reaches 
the end of the line, there are no such signs at all. 

As for language and style, Vilmar already observed that the language 
of the Continuatio is unmistakably different from the “first section” of Abu 
1-Fath, which extends to the time of Muhammad. 98 While the first section 
is written in a clear and concise manner and strives to imitate “Classical 
Arabic” in style, the Continuatio is composed much more carelessly; its style 
is quite common, and the vernacular language is dominant, making it a much 
more difficult text for the reader. 

The linguistic imprecision of the author is also expressed in the inconsis¬ 
tency of the terminology used. The author does not seem to be very familiar 
with the administrative or military hierarchy of the Muslim authorities. The 
term muqaddam often bears the meaning of an officer or commander (of var¬ 
ious ranks, so it seems) representing the Muslim authorities, yet it is also 
used sometimes in reference to leaders of the Samaritan community. 99 The 


Crown and Davey, eds., Essays in Honour of G.D. Sixdenier, pp. 551—75. 

98 Vilmar, intro., lxxvi, xcvii; see also Stenhouse, “Samaritan Arabic,” p. 587. 

"See below, pp. 86, 102. The term muqaddam with reference to the leaders of the 


exact meaning of the term zaTm is also unclear. It appears at times as a 
local authority 100 and at others as a higher authority. 101 The Samaritan high 
priest is called interchangeably ra ? is and imam ; this may imply, however, the 
use of multiple sources by the author, each deploying different terminology. 
It should be noted that the Continuatio , like other compositions written 

in SA, bears some special usages in Arabic. Thus the Hebrew word NDDJ 
(“to become impure”) is transferred into Arabic as tatamma } a ; the word 

dajin is equivalent to the Hebrew )VT (“cereals”); 102 the very unusual use 
of sham for “north,” 103 the use of buq to denote the shofar (a horn used 
for liturgical purposes) 104 and others. Also characteristic is the adoption of 
typical Muslim terminology, such as qibla to denote “south” (obviously the 
Muslim direction of prayer), 105 mufti for a Samaritan expounder of law, 106 or 
imam to denote the Samaritan high priest. This phenomenon testifies to the 
extent of the process of Arabization among the Samaritans at an early date. 
Our text might therefore cast doubt on the accuracy of the claim presented 
in the Tolidah that Samaritans started writing in Arabic only in the twelfth 
century; or perhaps this claim may refer to the use of Arabic script, which 
replaced the Samaritan script in use by Samaritans formerly when writing in 
the Arabic language. 107 

Another characteristic of the Paris manuscript is its occasional use of 
Samaritan script. 108 Throughout the text the names of the Samaritan high 

community was also in use by the Arabic-speaking Jewish community. See S.D. Goitein, 
A Mediterranean Society , II (Berkeley, 1971), pp. 33, 35, passim. 

100 See below, pp. 80, 82. 

101 See below, p. 85. 

102 For tatamma’a , see Ms. p. 218:5, = trans. p, 67 n. 164; Ms. p. 249:10, = trans. p. 

101 n. 492. For dajin , see Ms. p. 216:5, = trans. p. 65 n. 154. This usage also appears 

in the Hebrew-Aramaic-Arabic dictionary of biblical words, written around the eleventh 
century and published by Z. Ben Hayyim, The Literary and Oral Tradition of Hebrew and 
Aramaic amongst the Samaritans (Jerusalem, 1961), II, 446 (in Hebrew). 

104 Ms, p. 206:7, — trans. p. 52. Cf. Ben Hayyim, II, 576. 

104 Ms. p. 243:8, = trans. p. 94. Cf. Ben Hayyim, II, 598. 

105 See below, Ms. p. 236:2, = trans. p. 87 n. 341; also Stenhouse, trans,, nn. 3, 210, 221. 
106 See below, Ms. p. 238:3, = trans. p. 89. 

107 See B.Z. Kedar, “The Frankish Period,” in Crown, Samaritans , p. 89, referring to the 
Tolfdah; M.A. Neubauer, Chronique Samaritaine (Paris, 1873), pp. 26, 65 (trans.); E.N. 
Adler and M. SeHgsohn, “Une nouvelle chronique samaritaine,” REJ 45 (1902), pp. 95-96; 
J. Bowman, Transcript of the Original Text of the Samaritan Chronicle Tolidah (Leeds, 
1957), p. 23a-b, 

In the present translation, words written in Samaritan script are in sans serif type. 
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priests, as well as other important figures (such as Sarmasa) or places (Mt. 
Gerizim) are often written in Samaritan script, as is the name Muhammad 
(not only the Prophet). The special treatment of the latter name seems to 
denote its special status in the eyes of the Samaritans; this fits in well with 
the positive image of the Prophet exhibited in the Continuatio. 109 In other 
cases words quoted in Hebrew or in Samaritan Aramaic appear in the text in 

Samaritan characters, e.g. 1TDXDPI (“the letter,” Ms. p. 205:1), D^NyDYPil 

(“the Ishmaelites,” ibid,.), □‘nyin (“the boys,” Ms. p. 219:6), (“the 

Gentiles,” Ms. p. 227:4). This is not especially surprising in light of the 
fact mentioned already, that Arabic was first written by the Samaritans in 
Samaritan characters before they adopted the Arabic script, and Samaritan 
characters were still being used by the Samaritans for liturgical purposes (as 
they still are today). This may well explain some of the errors in personal 
and place names mentioned above. 

There are, however, several cases in which the use of Samaritan script is 
not so easily explained. In these cases, whole sentences of Arabic are suddenly 
written in Samaritan characters for no apparent reason. Such is the case on 
Ms. p. 242, where several of al-Mutawakkil’s restrictions on the dhimmis 
are suddenly written in Samaritan script, the change actually beginning and 
ending in the middle of the sentence. It might be claimed that fear of the 
Muslims may have been the cause of this, were it not for the fact that the bulk 
of the restrictions is enumerated on the preceding page in Arabic characters. 
An identical case appears on the following page (Ms. p. 243), where the text 
relates a prohibition against the Samaritans’ going up to Mt. Gerizim and 
raising their voices in prayer. The fact that several days later they went 
up to the mountain and raised their voices without disturbance is, however, 
related in Arabic characters. On Ms. p. 250, the characters again switch from 
Arabic to Samaritan in the middle of a sentence when suspicion of murder 
falls upon the Samaritans and their leaders are arrested; the Samaritans are 
forced to pay an apparently enormous sum—15,000 dinars —-in order to free 
them. On the following page (Ms. p. 255) some of the restrictions imposed 
by Ahmad ibn Tulun appear in Samaritan characters, while others appear 
in Arabic script. It may be that special restrictions or punishments imposed 
especially on the Samaritans, as opposed to general restrictions that included 
all dhimmis , were concealed in Samaritan script so that such “ideas” would 


109 See below, p. 53, 


not reach the eyes of those who might be inspired to enforce them. It may 
also be that in certain cases the sources used by the author of the Continuatio 
were themselves written in Samaritan script, and thus may have sometimes 
confused the author as he copied from them. 

Sources and Relationship to Other Samaritan Chronicles 

When referring to the nature of the so-called additamenta , Vilmar empha¬ 
sized that these additions must have their origin in very early sources. 110 In¬ 
deed, as already demonstrated above, the source or sources employed in the 
Continuatio were, no doubt, local materials produced in the area of Nablus 
itself by eyewitnesses to the events in some cases, and actual participants in 
others. This would lead us to the simple and obvious conclusion that the 
Continuatio is an unedited and uncontaminated, direct, first-hand account 
of the events described in the text. 

Yet even if we accept Vilmar’s claim, as indeed we do, that Abu 1-Fath’s 
original text ended with the advent of Muhammad, we are still left with a text 
describing a period of over 300 years, from Muhammad until the time of al- 
Radl. So long a period obviously cannot be attributed to a single author; we 
thus still have to contend with the question of the sources of the Continuatio. 
It follows that most probably the Continuatio was written by several authors 
who each wrote first-hand accounts of the events in his own day. Whether 
these accounts were then edited by one hand, or written one after the other 
and then strung together in the conventional style of a chronicle, is difficult 
to determine. 

As to the first part of the text extending to the time of Harun al-Rashld, 
for which there are several parallel Mss., there are a number of indications 
that may point to the conclusion that the first part of the Continuatio was 
based on a more authentic text, or alternatively, that it tended not to inter¬ 
vene or edit the text as much, and thus retained a more original text. The 
Paris manuscript distinguishes quite clearly, as has been mentioned above, 
between the first part, Abu 1-Fath’s Kitab al-ta’rikh % and the second part, 
the Continuatio. At the end of Abu l-Fath’s chronicle the list of high priests 
is given, after which there is a colophon (Ms. p. 202). However, the Continu¬ 
atio , which begins on p. 203 of the Paris Ms., opens with the story describing 
the recognition of Muhammad by the three astrologers, a story already told 
at the end of Abu 1-Fath’s text (Paris Ms., pp. 194-202, and parallel Mss. 

110 See above, p. 10 n. 33. 
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of Abu 1-Fath). Not only is there such a repetition in the same manuscript, 
but when the Abu 1-Fath version of the story is compared to the Continuatio 
(Ms. pp. 203-207), it becomes obvious that although they present the same 
text, there are essential differences between them. Although it is immedi¬ 
ately evident that the language and style of the Abu 1-Fath version are closer 
to CA and superior to that of the Continuatio , which uses a much more vul¬ 
gar and vernacular language, the Continuatio seems to bear the better and 
more reliable text. The most obvious example is the text on Ms. p. 204:3 of 
the Continuatio , which reads: ^>.Aj (“y° u will t> e th e one 

to profess [the Muslim] faith and law”); this version appears solely on p. 
204 of the Paris Ms., while all the other manuscripts of the Abu 1-Fath ver¬ 
sion, including the first version of this story appearing on pp. 197-202 of the 
Paris Ms., 111 carry the corrupt and almost meaningless: ^Aj ^jAj Cvl 

(trans. by Stenhouse as: “you have a magnanimous religion” 112 ). The Con¬ 
tinuatio also preserves a whole section describing the conquest of Caesarea, 
which is completely missing in the Abu 1-Fath version and appears to be an 
important and completely integral part of the text. 113 Another point that 
may indicate the superiority of the text used in the Continuatio is the fact 
that it states on Ms. p. 203 that the Christian astrologer, named in the Abu 
1-Fath version and later on in the Continuatio as ‘Abd al-Salam, was called 
‘Abd Allah; this fits in very well if he is indeed to be identified with ‘Abd 
Allah ibn Salam. 114 The Continuatio is also the only source to add that he 
was originally from Lydda. 

If we were to assume that the Abu 1-Fath version and the Continuatio 
draw on the same source, then the former seems to have recast and refined 
the text (perhaps omitting and corrupting some material), while the latter 
seems to have been unedited, and preserves, in that sense, a better and 
more accurate text. It seems quite plausible that the Continuatio relied 
upon sources mentioned in the list of sources used by Abu 1-Fath and cited 
by him at the beginning of his composition. 115 The following materials are 
listed: 


m See Vilmar, p. 173. 

112 Stenhouse, trans., p. 244. 

113 See Vilmar, pp. 179-80. 

114 See below, p. 46 nn. 1, 5. 

115 Vilmar, p. 5. For a comprehensive review of Samaritan chronicles and the state of 
research in the field, see P. Stenhouse, “Samaritan Chronicles,” in Crown, Samaritans , 
pp. 218-65. 
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1. Two books concerning the Allotment of Regions (^aJU! ^AaS, szc!), un¬ 
known compositions referring, no doubt, to the division of the land 
during the period of the Israelite settlement. 116 

2. The Book of Joshua and Others (oyt£j y^)> written in Arabic. 

3. The Catena the list of high priests, which was ex¬ 

panded into the Tolidah (Genealogy ) in the middle of the twelfth cen¬ 
tury, and was continued further in the fourteenth century. 117 

4. “Three defective histories” (i.e. histories with some of their pages miss¬ 
ing: dbMj); and “quires” (^J^Tor 

Of these listed sources, we are familiar with the Book of Joshua (in Hebrew 
and in Arabic versions); and with the Catena and the Tolidah. Although 
this last source 118 contains some information concerning the early Muslim 
period, it is scant and faulty and could in no way have served as the source 
for the Continuatio . Another Samaritan chronicle (not included in Abu 1- 
Fath’s list) that contains information relevant to the period under discussion 
is the so-called New Chronicle or Chronicle Adler. 119 It too is quite confused 
and poor in evidence. Moreover, Abu l-Fath’s Kitdb al-ta ? rikh seems to serve 
as one of his sources; it cannot, therefore, be considered as a source of the 
Continuatio . 120 

We are therefore left with two sources mentioned by Abu 1-Fath that may 
have served as the source of the Continuatio : the “three defective histories” 
and the “quires.” The former were written in Hebrew script and language 
(perhaps meaning Samaritan Aramaic?), which he received according to his 
testimony from “the house of the headship” ( dar al-riyasa ) in Damascus; 121 

116 See Stenhouse, “Samaritan Chronicles,” pp. 241-42. 

117 Ibid,, pp. 218-19. 

118 Neubauer, Chronique Samaritaine , pp. 23-24; Bowman, Transcript , pp, 20a-21b. 

119 See E. Adler and M. Seligsohn, “Une nouvelle chronique samaritaine”, REJ 44 (1902), 
pp. 188-222; 45 (1902), pp. 70-98, 160, 223-54; 46 (1903), pp. 123-46; Stenhouse, “Samar¬ 
itan Chronicles,” p. 222. 

120 Ibid., pp. 228-30. 

121 Vilmar, p. 5. This could hardly be “the seat of Government in Damascus,” as trans¬ 
lated by Stenhouse (trans., p. 4), and is much more likely to be the centre of the'Samaritan 
community in Damascus, as he himself notes elsewhere (see “Samaritan Chronicles,” p. 
248 and n. 149). 
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nothing is known about the latter. However, it is plausible that these “his¬ 
tories and quires” included material recorded at different periods by the 
Samaritan community; it may well be that such histories were written in 
chronicle form: i.e. events were recorded in the order of their occurrence in 
proximity to the events, by members of the community who were appointed 
to the task. 

This form of chronographia fits in well with the use of the first person 
plural already emphasized above. Certain references in the text itself also 
point in this direction: thus the author says: “We did not set down records 
of their (i.e. the Muslims 5 ) past, nor that of the kings of the land during this 
period, because we were preoccupied with our own affairs.... 55122 This seems 
to imply that the chronicle was written at the time of the events, and its 
writing was therefore itself influenced by prevailing circumstances; if there 
had simply been no information concerning these matters in the sources, a 
later editor or copyist would have had no way of knowing that there was 
anything missing at this point or why it was missing. The author actually 
feels that he has to apologize for his lack of dedication to his task. He then 
goes on to say: “... and there was no one left who had the zeal, or was 
interested in taking it upon himself, except a few of the schools of all the 
Muslims. 55 This discloses another interesting point: Samaritan chroniclers 
were familiar with some forms of Muslim historiography. This may well be, 
at least partially, the source of some of the information concerning Muslim 
history that was incorporated quite generously into the chronicle. Another 
source, no doubt, was news that travelled by word of mouth. This is made 
evident by the corruption of toponyms and personal names. 123 

In conclusion it seems, therefore, that the Continuatio was based upon 
information contained in the histories or quires mentioned by Abu 1-Fath. 
These were actually parts of a chronicle or chronicles written by Samaritans 
in Nablus or its surroundings close to the time in which the events occurred. 
Sometimes they themselves witnessed the events described, while at other 
times they received information from other Samaritans, or in certain cases 
probably from non-Samaritan informants who passed by and informed them 
of events in other places in Palestine and Syria. In addition, they had access 
to both oral and written information concerning events in the Muslim empire. 
The chronicle was thus made up of a series of descriptions and notes, each 


122 See below, p. 90. 
123 See above, p. 18. 
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pertaining to a certain time and situation. In contrast to Abu 1-Fath, these 
lists do not seem to have been edited at all, since there are repetitions and 
lacunae, as well as references that are sometimes obscure or ambiguous, as 
if the author was writing a “journal” rather than an organized historical 
tract. 124 

The Historical Contribution of the Continuatio 

The absence of a chronicle or any other composition of historical character 
that centres specifically upon the history of Palestine during the early Mus¬ 
lim period makes the Continuatio an especially important document. It is 
undoubtedly Samaritano-centric, but nevertheless provides us with ample in¬ 
formation about events and developments in Palestine during the period. In 
contrast to other sources of the same period, such as Christian hagiographi- 
cal and theological compositions, which mention political and military events 
only in passing, the Continuatio places the historical events at centre stage. 
Here it may be worthwhile to survey at least some of the most prominent 
and outstanding contributions of the Continuatio to our knowledge of the 
period. 

As I have already mentioned, the section describing the Arab conquest, 
culminating in the capture of Caesarea, is of special importance, 125 This 
description of the conquest clearly implies that although the Samaritans liv¬ 
ing along the coast felt threatened to such an extent that they decided to 
flee along with the Byzantines to Byzantium, 126 the Samaritan inhabitants 
of the inland areas did not feel as imperilled; not only did they remain in 
their places, but the Samaritan high priest also took it upon himself to guard 
all their belongings and possessions (which were enormous, according to the 
text) until the danger had passed and they could return (“and they have not 
returned to this day 55 ). This description supplies us with an interesting view 
of events. It seems that it was the Byzantine poleis centred along the coast- 

124 0n the subject of “layered chronicles,” see L.I. Conrad, “Syriac Perspectives on Bilad 
al-Sham during the ‘Abbasid Period,” in M.A. Bakhit, ed., Bilad al-Shdm During the 
‘Abbasid Period—Proceedings of the Fifth International Conference on the History of Bilad 
al-Sham (Amman, 1991), pp. 1-44, esp. pp. 18-26. 

125 See below, pp. 50-53. 

126 A remarkable fact in itself, since there was great tension and animosity between Samar¬ 
itans and Byzantines in Palestine; this was a result of the Samaritan revolts of the 5th-6th 
centuries that caused great havoc in Palestine and resulted in the cruel humiliation of the 
Samaritans by the Byzantines and in extreme anti-Samaritan legislation. See A.D. Crown, 
“The Byzantine and Moslem Period”, in Crown, Samaritans , pp. 68-77. 
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line, 127 and especially Caesarea the Metropolis, as our text clearly states, 
that offered resistance to the invaders and thus placed their inhabitants in 
danger, while the inhabitants of the inland area felt comparatively secure. 
This fits well with our growing realisation that the Muslim conquest of Pales¬ 
tine was essentially non-violent and that many of the cities surrendered in 
return for a guarantee of security for themselves and their possessions and 
a promise of religious freedom, all of which were included in the aman (a 
pledge of protection of life and property) written and granted to each city 
specifically. 128 

127 The coastal cities were indeed abandoned by their inhabitants and resettled by the 
Muslims, who introduced a non-Arab mostly Persian population. See A. El 5 ad, “The 
Coastal Cities of Palestine during the Early Middle Ages,” The Jerusalem Cathedra 2 
(1982), pp. 146-67, esp. pp. 146-51. 

128 On the nature of the conquest, see F.M. Donner, The Early Islamic Conquests (Prince¬ 
ton, 1981), pp. 152-53. A detailed review of the amans given to different cities is found 
in D.R. Hill, The Termination of Hostilities in the Early Arab Conquests (London, 1971); 
see also A. Noth’s discussion in his book The Early Arabic Historical Tradition: a Source- 
Critical Study (Princeton, 1994), pp. 146-67, where he demonstrates that “the summons 
to Islam ( da‘wa )” included the option of aman before the final option of fighting; W. 
al-Qadl, “Madkhal ila dirasat ‘uhud al-sulh al-islamlya zaman al-futuh,” in M.‘A. al- 
Bakhlt and I. £ Abbas, eds., Proceedings of the Second Symposium on the History of Bilad 
al-Sham During the Early Islamic Period up to 40 A.H./ 64 O A.D. (Amman, 1987), II, 
193-269; R. Schick, The Christian Communities of Palestine from Byzantine to Islamic 
Rule (Princeton, 1995), pp. 68-90, esp. pp. 77-84, 222-24. To these should be added 
the results of numerous archaeological excavations made in recent years. These investi¬ 
gations reveal no sign of any traumatic break or crisis in the seventh century. See, for 
example, the cases of Apollonia (Arsuf) in I. Roll and E. Ayalon. Apollonia and Southern 
Sharon (Tel-Aviv, 1989), pp. 67-81, esp. 78-81; Tiberias in Y. Hirschfeld and G. Foerster, 
“Tiberias,” in E. Stern, ed., The New Encyclopedia of Archeological Excavations in the 
Holy Land (Jerusalem, 1993), IV, 1464-73; Beth-Shean in Y. Tsafrir and G. Foerster, 
“From Scythopolis to Baysan—Changing Concepts of Urbanism,” in G.R.D. King and A. 
Cameron, eds., The Byzantine and Early Islamic Near East , II: Land Use and Settlement 
Patterns (Princeton, 1994), pp. 95-115, esp. pp. 111-15, also their article “Urbanism at 
Scythopolis-Bet Shean in the Fourth to Seventh Centuries,” DOP 51 (1997), pp. 85- 
146; Jerusalem in R. Arav, L. Di Segni, and A. Kloner, “An Eighth-Century Monastery 
near Jerusalem,” LA 40 (1990), pp. 313-20. The same applies to numerous sites exca¬ 
vated in Transjordan in the past decade; for a general survey see H.I. Mac Adam, “Settle¬ 
ments and Settlement Patterns in Northern and Central Transjordania, ca. 550-750,” in 
King and Cameron, eds., Land Use and Settlement Patterns , pp. 49-94, esp. pp. 91-92. 
See also M, Piccirillo, Chiese e mosaici di Madaba (Jerusalem, 1989); J.P. Humbert and 
A. Desreumaux, “Huit campagnes de fouilles au Khirbet es-Samra (1981-1989),” RB 97 
(1990), pp. 252-69; M. Piccirillo, “Le iscrizioni di Um er-Rasas-Kastron Mefaa in Giorda- 
nia I (1986-1987),” ADAJ 30 (1986), pp. 341-51; M. Piccirillo, “Le chiese di Quweismeh 


The version given here concerning the manner in which Caesarea was 
captured is unfamiliar and especially interesting. 129 The author describes 
the discovery of a small unknown postern gate facing the sea (with which, he 
adds, the Muslims were not acquainted), the penetration of the city through 
this postern, and the massacre in the lower market, which lasted a full day 
before it spread into the upper market. 130 The author seems to have been 
familiar with the layout of the Byzantine city, and was well informed about 
the story of its conquest. 

His positive evaluation concerning both conditions in Palestine during the 
Umayyad period and the positive attitude of these rulers towards the local 
population seems to fit well with the existing historical and archaeological 
evidence about Palestine under Umayyad rule. 131 The Umayyads, accord¬ 
ing to the Continuation “ruled according to what he (i.e. Muhammad) had 
enjoined upon them; they did no more or less, and did not harm anyone”, 132 

Of special interest, therefore, is the concept of a sharp and categorical 
change in the conditions of the dhimmis and in the attitude towards them 
with the ascendency of the ‘Abbasids to power. The writer states unequivo- 


Amman,” LA 34 (1984), pp. 329-40; idem , “Una chiesa nell’Wadi ‘Ayoun Mousa ai piedi 
del Monte Nebo,” LA 34 (1984), pp. 307-18. See also the following note about Caesarea. 

129 For a survey of the sources concerning the capture of Caesarea, see M. Gil, History of 
Palestine, 634-1099 (Cambridge, 1992), pp. 59-60. See also ibid ., n. 61, which relates to 
Noth’s observation, concerning the uniformity in the pattern of conquest of cities found 
in the Muslim sources. The description in our text is completely non-stereotypical! It 
should be emphasized that although all of the sources agree that the siege and the fighting 
over Caesarea were long and difficult, the city seems to have been left intact after the 
conquest, since recent excavations in the city have discovered no trace of any break or 
catastrophe such as destruction or fire; see K. Holum, “Archeological Evidence for the Fall 
of Caesarea,” BASOR 286 (1992), pp. 73-85. 

130 Concerning the city plan reflected here, see below, pp. 52-53 n. 45. 

131 See Schick, Christian Communities of Palestine , pp. 68-90, esp. pp. 77-84; Donner, 
Conquests , esp. pp. 152-53; Hill, Termination of Hostilities , pp. 59-84; M. Sharon, “The 
Cities of the Holy Land under Islamic Rule,” Cathedra 40 (1986), pp. 83-120 (in Hebrew). 

On the Muslim taxation policy of the ahl al-dhimma see M.J. Kister, “The Social and 
Political Implications of Three Traditions in the Kitab al-Kharaj of Yahya b. Adam,” 
JESHO 3 (1960), pp. 326-34; idem , “ ‘An Yadin (Qur’an IX/29),” Arabica 11 (1964), pp. 
272-78. The Muslim sources preserve traditions relating that one of the main reasons 
for the dismissal of the famous commander Khalid ibn al-Walld by ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab 
was disagreement over the treatment of the local population. ‘Umar insisted that the 
liberty and property of the local inhabitants be guarded and preserved. See Gil, History 
of Palestine , pp. 48-50. 

132 See below, p. 53. 
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cally that “the kingdom of Banu l-‘Abbas was a strong and mighty kingdom. 
They doubled the tax upon the land ( kharaj) and raised the poll tax ( jaliya) 
and made its burden heavier; they levied wasriya 133 from all the provinces 
and afflicted the people with it”. 134 According to the description presented 
here, the change of government in Baghdad was felt immediately and strongly 
in the provinces. 

This is well demonstrated by the following description of the miseries 
and injustices brought upon the dhimmis , and the Samaritans in particular, 
by ‘Abd al-Wahhab ibn Ibrahim (who according to the text was called Abu 
Shindl), the governor of Palestine appointed by the caliph al-Mansur. This 
Abu Shindl did not hesitate to incite Samaritans and Christians against one 
another in order to impose heavy penalties that were, of course, collected by 
him. The detailed evidence concerning his rule is corroborated by a tradition 
preserved by the Muslim historian Ibn ‘Asakir stating that ‘Abd al-Wahhab 
left Palestine looking like “a plucked pigeon.” 135 

A succession of calamities that fell upon Palestine towards the end of 
the eighth century completes this dire image of the history of Palestine at 
this time. This period, which began with the horrendous earthquake of 748- 
49 136 and continued with the worsening conditions brought on by the rise 
of the ‘Abbasids to power, ended, according to our text, with a series of 
calamities, including a severe attack of locusts, the outbreak of a bitter fitna 
between the Qays and Yarnan factions in Palestine (known as the “War of the 
Watermelon”) that brought ruin upon large parts of the country, a drought 
followed by a terrible famine, and a devastating plague. 137 Only in our text 
is this succession of events, whose details are indeed corroborated separately 
by other sources, described in a full and comprehensive account, thus giving 
us a clear view of the comparatively rapid decline of Palestine during the 
second half of the eighth century. 

The text goes on to present an interesting account of the strife and havoc 
wreaked in Palestine as a result of the dissension that broke out after Harun 


l:!:i For this unclear term, see below, p. 57 n. 88. 

134 See below, pp. 57-58. 

135 Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta’rikh madinat Dimashq , facsimile ed. (Amman, 1989), X, 592; = Ibn 
Manzur, Mukhtasar ta’rikh madinat Dimashq , ed. RuhTya al-Nahhas et al. (Damascus, 
1404-1409/1984-89), XV, 272. 

136 See below, p. 56; see n. 77 for other sources and bibliography concerning this earth¬ 
quake. 

137 See below, pp. 62-67 and notes. 


al-Rashld’s death between the supporters of al-Amln and al-Ma’mun. It ap¬ 
pears that the strife was not limited to the important centres, but spread 
throughout the empire to a distant and marginal province such as Palestine, 
bringing with it much killing and looting and awakening great internal ten¬ 
sion and strife between the local tribal elements. 138 These local skirmishes 
among different Muslim elements for control and power were the cause of 
great calamities for the local non-Muslim population. Besides the immediate 
horrendous effects of looting, killing and captivity, the economy of the land 
was greatly damaged, prices rose and people suffered from famine, gradually 
lost their property, and lived in constant fear. The state of affairs was so frag¬ 
ile and unstable that although a good and supportive local governor brought 
relief, this was only temporary, and peace and security were immediately 
shattered when he was killed by local Muslims. 139 There was dissension and 
opposition to al-Ma’mun in Palestine throughout his reign, and our text de¬ 
scribes numerous cases of resistance and rebellions, which were periodically 
quelled by the caliph’s forces only to be rekindled after their departure. Thus 
when Khalid ibn Yazld passed through Palestine on his way to Egypt with 
a large army, all the rebels hid in great fear, only to emerge again after he 
was gone to harry and harm the local non-Muslim population and to bring 
devastation upon the people. 140 ‘Abd Allah ibn Tahir, who was appointed by 
al-Ma’mun to rule the western part of the empire, and another later gover¬ 
nor (probably Abu Ishaq ibn Harun al-Rashid, the future caliph al-Mu‘tasim) 
seem to have succeeded in establishing some law and order, only for it to be 
disrupted immediately upon their departure when another rebel by the name 
of Ibn Firasa rose and oppressed the local population without hindrance. 141 
The struggle culminated when al-Ma’mun himself, later joined by his brother 
al-Mu‘tasim, came to Palestine in order to face the rebels and fight them on 
his way to Egypt sometime around January 832. 

The fact that al-Ma’mun came to Palestine accompanied by his brother, 
the future caliph al-Mu‘tasim, and visited Jerusalem on this occasion, is 
only recorded one place else to the best of my knowledge; yet it is very 
well supported by the inscriptions appearing on the copper plates above 
the eastern and northern entrances of the Dome of the Rock. These bear 
al-Ma’mun’s name and the date Rabl‘ II 216 (May-June 831), just before 

138 See below, pp. 69-70. 

139 See below, pp. 71-72. 

140 See below, pp. 74-75. 

141 See below, p. 77. 
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al-Ma’mun must have left for Egypt. This may very well also have been the 
occasion when he replaced ‘Abd al-Malik’s name with his own in the dating 
inscription in the mosaic in the Dome of the Rock. 142 

Also otherwise unknown is the fact that he faced strong resistance in 
Palestine; he seems to have succeeded finally in subduing the rebels and in 
destroying their strongholds, and appointed governors on his behalf. This 
success had its drawbacks, as these governors did not always treat the local 
population very favourably. 143 Another otherwise unattested matter men¬ 
tioned in the text is al-Ma’mun’s building of “very strong forts” when he 
returned to Damascus from Egypt in the autumn of 832. 144 

The new order did not last long, since dissension broke out again with the 
rise of al-Mu‘tasim to power after the death of al-Ma’mun (9 August 833). 
As before, the consequences of these outbreaks for the local population were 
ruinous and included looting and burning. We are informed that two com¬ 
manders were sent by the caliph to quell this revolt. 145 All of this was once 
again followed by oppressive tyranny on the part of the local governors, who 
according to the text “oppressed the Muslims more than they oppressed the 
Samaritans,” a remark indicating that the tyranny was not always motivated 
by religious zeal. 146 

Here the text supplies information concerning local Samaritan affairs, in¬ 
cluding disruption of the structure of leadership within the Samaritan com¬ 
munity when the system of the hakakima established by the great Samaritan 
leader Baba Rabbah (second or third century ce) was annulled, leaving the 
community, in the author’s opinion, without a competent judicial system. 
This revision was carried out by the ra’is Pinhas. The ra’is who followed 
him, Darta, rebuilt the synagogue in Nablus that had been burnt down, 
presumably during one of the rebel raids. 147 

The Continuatio next describes in detail the rebellion of Abu Harb al- 
Mubarqa‘ al-Yamanl, which started at the end of al-MuTasim’s reign (r. 
218-27/833-42) and continued in the days of al-Wathiq (r. 227-32/842-47), 
lasting about nine years. This rebellion, which is widely described in the 
Muslim sources, is related here in detail from a completely different point 


142 See below, p. 77 n. 257. 

143 See below, pp. 77-80 and notes thereto. 
144 See below, p. 79. 

145 See below, pp. 80-81, 82. 

146 See below, p. 83. 

147 See below, p. 83. 


of view. While the author of our text, unlike the Muslim sources, is not 
interested or indeed familiar with the reasons for this rebellion or with the 
factions that took part in it, he follows the moves of Abu Harb closely, de¬ 
scribing how at first the governor of Ramla tried to subdue his rebellion at a 
local level, “but could not master him.” The Samaritans of Nablus take the 
governor’s side, the commander appointed in Nablus by the governor flees 
back to Ramla, and Abu Harb feels free to roam about Nablus and its vil¬ 
lages, exacting money and plundering. When another attempt to crush him 
finally fails, the inhabitants of Nablus flee, leaving their possessions behind. 
As a result, Abu Harb enters the city, looting, burning and plundering the 
city for seventeen days. The head of the Samaritan community (ra’is), who 
had not left the city, was subsequently killed. According to the text, Abu 
Harb roamed around the country for quite a long time, wreaking havoc and 
causing panic and destruction; the text mentions the whole area of Samaria 
up to Baysan (Beth Shean), and all the way to Ramla. We may presume 
that his influence spread much further than the area mentioned in our text, 
in which the Samaritan population was concentrated. Abu Harb certainly 
does not seem to have been a messianic SufyanI 148 in the eyes of the local 
non-Muslim population, though he seemed to play such a role at least in the 
eyes of some of the Muslim rebels who joined him. 149 All of these occurrences 
took place at a local level, before the arrival of Raja’ ibn Ayyub al-Hidarl, 
who was finally sent with a great army to face him. The author knows that 
on his way to Palestine Raja’ subdued the leader of the rebels in Damascus, 
Ibn Bayhas, and describes in detail the battle that took place in the area of 
‘ Atll in which Abu Harb was finally defeated. We thus gain here a close look 
at a rebellion that is otherwise described succinctly and briefly by Muslim 
historians located hundreds of miles away and kept informed only by mes¬ 
sages and messengers from the governors and military commanders of the 
caliphate. 150 

After the suppression of Abu Harb’s rebellion another problem arose: the 
local rulers appointed by the caliph fell to extorting the local population, a 
habit to which the caliph al-Wathiq finally put an end. Two other interesting 
reports relate to the days of this caliph. The first informs us that al-Wathiq 
prohibited the Christians from striking the naqus , the wooden clapper used 

148 On this subject see W. Madelung, “The SufyanI between Tradition and History,” SI 
63 (1984), pp. 5—58. 

149 See Gil, History of Palestine, pp. 295-96. 

150 See below, pp. 84-89. 
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for calling to prayer. This report, which to my knowledge has no parallels 
in other sources, indicates that such restrictions upon the dhimmis were in¬ 
deed not only issued, but also applied already in the first half of the ninth 
century, and in the provinces of the Muslim empire as well as at the centre. 
The other report cited here seems quite strange and says literally that “the 
Jews prevented the Muslims from worshipping, even from afar.” It seems 
that this should definitely be turned around and read as: “the Muslims pre¬ 
vented the Jews from worshipping, even from afar,” since the first statement 
is in no way possible . 151 This probably refers to the fact that Jews were 
no longer allowed to worship in the area of the Temple Mount, even from 
afar; we know that the Jews were accustomed to worshipping on and around 
the ruined Temple Mount already in the Byzantine period, and that the 
Byzantines applied restrictions in this matter and levied considerable sums 
from the Jews in return for permission to worship and lament in the area 
of the Temple Mount on the day of the Temple’s destruction, the ninth of 

Ab . 152 

The report concerning restrictions imposed upon the dhimmis during the 
days of the caliph al-Mutawakkil are very detailed and of considerable signif¬ 
icance. Although the decrees issued by al-Mutawakkil are well known, and 
were reported in detail by the Muslim chroniclers, there is little evidence 
concerning their application in the major centres ; 153 information regarding 
peripheral areas is practically non-existent. Our text confirms unequivocally 
that not only were dhimmis in distant and marginal provinces like Palestine 
and Jordan familiar in detail with these decrees, but also that the restric¬ 
tions were put into practice quite strictly. This is well demonstrated by 
practical consequences related in the text, such as the story of the image 
that the dhimmis had to attach to their doorpost . 154 The Samaritans of 
Palestine went to considerable trouble in order to circumvent this decree, 


151 See below, p. 90 and n. 383. 

152 See Itinerarium Burdigalense, in P. Geyer and O. Cuntz, eds., Itineraria Hierosolymi- 
tana, in CCSL 175 (Turnhout, 1965), 591.4-6, p. 16; Hieronymus, Commentarium in 
Sophoniam , in CCSL 76 (Turnhout, 1969), 1.15, p. 673; The History of Barsauma of Nisi- 
bis, in F. Nau, “Resume de monogvaphies syriaques,” ROC 9 (1914), p. 119. For evidence 
of Jewish worship in the area of the Western Wall during the early Muslim period, see 
Gil, History of Palestine, pp. 607-608. 

153 For Egypt see Sa‘Td ibn BatrTq, Ta’rikh, ed. L. Cheikho (Leipzig, 1906; CSCO , Scr. 
arabici , Ser. iii, IV.2), p. 63; Bar Hebraeus, Chronography, ed. and trans. E.A.W. Budge 
(Oxford, 1932), I, 141. 

154 See above, pp. 13-14. 
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which in their eyes was equivalent to idol worship; still, they had to settle 
for a compromise—use of an image of a candelabrum. The Samaritans of 
Jund al-Urdunn were granted not even this concession from their governor, 
and had to accept the decree in full. Another example of the strict execution 
of the decrees is the levelling of the grave of the Samaritan head Nethan’el 
because it resembled a Muslim grave. It may be presumed that these decrees 
were imposed in an equal measure of severity upon all the other dhimmis in 
Palestine as well . 155 

Other important events mentioned during the days of al-Mutawakkil are 
an earthquake that took place during the Feast of Tabernacles, probably in 
85 3 , 156 another major quarrel with the Dositheans, ending in their excom¬ 
munication by the ra’ts , 157 and finally a very interesting report about a great 
rise in prices that brought about a terrible famine and led to the conversion 
of many Samaritan families to Islam, since conversion exempted them from 
payment of the jizya, a heavy financial burden especially at such times. This 
report, as well as several other references to similar events concerning mass 
Islamization in Palestine during the early Muslim period, are, as far as I 
know, unique . 158 Although we know of individuals who left their religion 
and accepted Islam for personal reasons , 159 there is no other testimony that 
actually declares that families and groups accepted Islam bloc due to worsen¬ 
ing economic conditions. The author of the text here laments openly: “How 
many left their faith as a result of the terrible rise in prices and because they 
were exhausted by the jizyal Many sons and families who left the faith were 
lost !” 160 Moreover, it is reported that al-Mutawakkil actually increased the 
jizya. The text also reports that al-Mutawakkil ordered a survey, the purpose 
of which was the reevaluation of property and resources. This may well be 
the survey carried out by al-Mutawakkil in 240/854—55, which is mentioned 


155 See below, pp. 91-94. 

156 See below, p. 94. 

157 See below, p. 94. 

158 See my article on the subject of conversion to Islam among Samaritans, “New Evidence 
Relating to the Process of Islamization in Palestine in the Early Muslim Period: the Case 
of Samaria,” JESHO 43 (2000), 258-76. 

159 See M. Levy-Rubin, “Arabization versus Islamization in the Palestinian Melkite Com¬ 
munity during the Early Muslim Period,” in A. Kofsky and G. Stroumsa, eds., Sharing 
the Sacred: Religious Contacts and Conflicts in the Holy Land, First to Fifteenth Century 
C.E. (Jerusalem, 1998), pp. 149-62. 

160 See below, p. 95. 
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by al-Ya‘qubI. 161 A similar case in which the worsening economic situation 
brought on the dwindling of the Samaritan community is also described. 162 

Although it seems that al-Mutawakkil managed to introduce some law 
and order into the land, this was short-lived. At the end of his reign, and 
during the days of his successor al-Muntasir, anarchy reigned again. A rebel 
named Qumatl (probably to be identified with al-Qitaml) 163 succeeded in 
killing the Muslim commander in Nablus, and proceeded to rob, loot and 
kill. He was followed by another bandit who also kidnapped people. Anar¬ 
chy was again replaced by tyranny when a new ruler named Majmura (or 
Amajur according to other sources) extorted money from the local inhabi¬ 
tants, The information concerning the governor Amajur and, most probably, 
the former governor of Palestine ‘Isa ibn al-Shaykh, 164 seems to have been 
greatly disordered by one of the copyists, since it is interpolated into the text 
quite awkwardly and confusedly; the incoherent text that results from this 
has to be corrected and rearranged in order to be understood. 

During the days of Amajur, before Ibn Tulun gained control of Pales¬ 
tine, the text informs us of the involvement of the authorities in an internal 
Samaritan affair. The head of the Samaritan community, Yosha\ died, and 
a dispute developed between two individuals who claimed a right to the title: 
the brother of Yosha £ , Yusuf, who was apparently accepted as the new ra’ts 
by the community, and his uncle MadI, who contested his right. Mad! had 
apparently been quick and cunning and had bought the diploma of appoint¬ 
ment of the Samaritan community (kitab ru’asa } al-samira ), thus gaining 
the support of the authorities. The community apparently rebelled against 
this coerced appointment, and was consequently punished and heavily fined 
by the authorities. 165 Such an official diploma of appointment issued by the 
authorities was indeed required from each of the religious groups among the 
dhimml s. 166 


161 See below, p. 96 and n. 443. 

162 See below, p. 102. 

163 See below, pp. 96-97 nn. 444, 448. 

164 See below, p. 99 n. 467. 

165 See below, pp. 101-102. 

166 See, for example, L.I. Conrad, “A Nestorian Diploma of Investiture from the Tadhkira 
of Ibn Hamdun: the Text and its Significance,” in Wadad al-Qadl, ed., Studia Arabica 
et Islamica: Festschrift for Ihsan ‘Abbas (Beirut, 1981), pp. 83-104; S.D. Goitein, “New 
Sources on the Palestinian Gaonate,” in S. Lieberman, ed., Salo Whitmeyer Baron Jubilee 
Volume on the Occasion of his Eightieth Birthday (Jerusalem, 1974), pp. 503—37. An 
updated version of this latter study exists in Hebrew; see S.D. Goitein, “Government In- 
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There is ample and interesting information concerning the reign of Ahmad 
ibn Tulun (r. 254-70/868-84). The reports about his gradual takeover of 
Egypt and North Africa are basically true, though somewhat naive and ex¬ 
aggerated and apparently based on popular hearsay. Thus the author re¬ 
ports about the new palace built by Ibn Tulun north of al-Fustat. He adds 
that the money for building it came from a treasure trove uncovered by Ibn 
Tulun while digging in a fireplace: it was with this money that Ibn Tulun 
allegedly bought Sudan and other countries; this is in fact corroborated in 
Ibn Tulun’s Sira. 167 Uncorroborated and somewhat suspicious information 
concerning Ibn Tulun includes the claim that he conquered Barqa (i.e. Cyre- 
naica), and that the people of Alexandria submitted to him. In fact, the 
whole of Egypt and the frontier districts were submitted to his jurisdiction 
by the apanagist Yarjuj. Another interesting fact, uncorroborated but not 
contested elsewhere, is the claim that the island of Crete submitted to his 
rule. 168 

The new information on Ibn Tulun’s rule in Palestine and Syria, about 
which little has been known until now, seems to be accurate and based upon 
the personal experience of the author or upon the reports of other eyewit¬ 
nesses. The author describes Ibn Tulun’s arrival in Palestine in June 878, 
mourning the “ruin that the black soldiers brought upon the people,” and de¬ 
scribing the looting and rape that took place in the villages along the road. 169 
He goes on to describe the consequences of his siege of Antioch, which ended 
in mass murder, adding sympathetically that “a great sorrow came upon the 
Muslims” . 17 ° 

It should be especially emphasized that it has been supposed that, as in 
Egypt, Ibn Tulun’s rule was favourable both towards the dhimmi population 
and towards the farmers, and greatly improved the condition of these popula¬ 
tions. 171 This supposition has to be rejected in light of our text. In complete 
contradiction to Ibn Tulun’s positive image as a ruler who was generous, 
considerate and benevolent towards both Muslims and dhimmis in Egypt, he 
is depicted in the text as “a bad man” who exploited and abused the inhab- 


stallation of Gaons and Jewish Judges,” Palestinian Jewry in Early Islamic and Crusader 
Times in the Light of the Geniza Documents (Jerusalem, 1980), pp. 70-81. 

167 See below, p. 100 n. 477. 

168 See below, p. 100 n. 479. 

169 See below, pp. 102-103. 

170 See below, p. 103. 

171 Gil, History of Palestine, p. 307. 
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itants of Palestine and made their lives unbearable. According to the text, 
Ibn Tulun returned with his army from Syria to Egypt through Palestine, 
and ordered the local inhabitants to provide for him and his forces. The text 
mentions several times that he confiscated the draught animals, the farmers 
most precious possessions, and actually seized people from their villages and 
sent them to Egypt in ships, perhaps to take part in the intensive rehabili¬ 
tation of Egypt, which was carried out under his rule, as mentioned on the 
next page. In addition, the governor appointed by him imposed a series of 
restrictions upon the dhimmis similar to those imposed by al-Mutawakkil, in¬ 
cluding distinguishing signs, images upon the doors, restrictions upon prayer 
in public, and submissive behaviour towards Muslims; he also prohibited the 
drinking of wine. Further, he seems to have threatened the churches and 
synagogues, arousing in the dhimmis fear that their places of worship might 
be confiscated for his needs. It appears that this repressive and humiliating 
attitude employed by the authorities had its effect upon the local Muslim 
inhabitants, who “behaved insolently towards the dhimmis ” and plundered 
anything they could. 

Of special interest is the corroboration of the report about a fortress built 
in Jaffa by Ibn Tulun. 172 It seems that a major part of the affliction and abuse 
brought about by Ibn Tulun was actually a result of his massive building 
projects, both in Palestine and in Egypt, which required provisions, a large 
work force, and draught animals—all of which he seized and confiscated 
without mercy. 173 

The text sheds new light on the events leading up to the battle of al- 
Tawahln in which Ibn Tulun’s son, Khumarawayh, fought against the caliph s 
nephew, Abu l-‘Abbas ibn al-Muwaffaq, the future caliph al-Mu‘tadid, on 
5 April 885. 174 The news of the death of Ibn Tulun caused the governor 
of Palestine, ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Fath, otherwise unknown to us, to spread 
his wings; feeling free to do as he liked, he started oppressing the local 
population and extorting money from them. The news that Khumarawayh 
was sending his commanders northwards was enough to send him flying. 
Khumarawayh’s generals, who were on their way to protect the Tulunid 
territories in Syria, once again threatened by the ‘Abbasids, appointed a 
new governor by the name of Isba‘, who turned out to be as bad as his 


172 See below, p. 104 n. 518. 

173 See below, pp. 102-106. 

174 On this battle, see Gil, History of Palestine, pp. 308-309. 
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predecessor, if not worse. When things took a turn for the worse and the 
‘Abbasids began to gain the upper hand in Syria, one of these generals, by 
the name of Ahmad ibn Muhammad al-WasitT (or Abu £ Abd Allah), decided 
to change sides. Thus, upon arriving in Palestine, he arrested Isba‘, the 
loyal Tulunid governor, and apparently started levying taxes on the order 
of the ‘Abbasid ruler. Upon hearing of his betrayal, the other general, Sa‘d 
al-Aysar, arrived immediately, fought him and defeated him, killing 130 of 
his officers and many of his soldiers. Abu ‘Abd Allah fled to Damascus, 
where, upon being informed of Khumarawayh’s unstable state, he tried to 
lure Sa‘d to rebel against Khumarawayh as well. It was this threat that 
brought Khumarawayh and his army to al-Tawahln. We thus find here a 
much more detailed account, given from a local point of view, of the events 
that brought about the battle of al-Tawahln (identified in the text as Ra’s al- 
‘Ayn). According to the text, it was the discord between these two generals 
over the question of loyalty to the Tulunid ruler—a break that occurred 
in Palestine—that drove Abu c Abd Allah to Damascus and finally led to 
the confrontation at al-Tawahln. When the battle of al-Tawahln ended with 
Khumarawayh’s victory, Isba‘ was again appointed governor, only to continue 
oppressing the inhabitants. 175 

Following this we are informed of a seemingly important yet obscure 
reform in Samaritan liturgy, pursued throughout the reigns of two of the 
Samaritan high priests. Since the text here has been deleted and corrected 
by the copyist, it is difficult to be certain what this reform involved. It 
seems, however, to have been applied to a certain manner of reading the 
Pentateuch. The operative term seems to be rami, in which case this would 
probably mean that the Aramaic version in use for the reading of the Penta¬ 
teuch was supplanted by an Arabic version, 176 a shift quite common among 
other groups in Palestine at the end of the tenth century, 177 by which time 
the most common language spoken among the Samaritans was Arabic. It is 

175 See below, pp. 106-109. 

176 See below, pp. 110-11 n. 578. 

177 0n this subject see S.H. Griffith, “Anthony David of Baghdad, Scribe and Monk of 
Mar Sabas: Arabic in the Monasteries of Palestine,” CH 58 (1989), pp. 7-19; idem , “Greek 
into Arabic: Life and Letters in the Monasteries of Palestine in the Ninth Century—the 
Example of the Summa Theologiae Arabicaf Byzantion 56 (1986), pp. 117-38; idem, 
“Stephan of Ramlah’s and the Christian Kerygma in Arabic in 9th-Century Palestine,” 
JEH 36 (1985), pp. 23-45; idem , “The Arabic Account of ‘Abd al-Maslh an-Nagranl 
al-Ghassanl,” Le Museon 98 (1985), pp. 331-74. See also M. Levy-Rubin, “Arabization 
versus Islamization,” above, p. 35 n. 106. 
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also possible to read this word as rumi , in which case it would be the Greek 
language that was supplanted by Arabic. This, however, seems very unlikely; 
we do know, in fact, that Greek was used by Samaritans during the Byzan¬ 
tine period, and Abu 1-Fath himself notes that he chose to omit many Greek 
expressions included in his sources in order to make the text more legible 
and comprehensible. 178 It is known that Greek expressions were preserved in 
Samaritan marriage contracts, 179 and there is also an argument concerning 
the existence of an independent Greek version of the Torah. 180 Neverthe¬ 
less, it seems most unlikely that during the tenth century the Pentateuch 
was being read in Greek. It seems very probable, on the other hand, that it 
was the Samaritans’ traditional language, Aramaic, that was gradually being 
replaced, a process also familiar among the Aramaic-speaking Christians in 
Palestine. 

The ra’is mentioned here in connection with this reform, Darta, may be 
related in some manner to the well-known poet and author of the composition 
known as The Rules of Ibn Darta Regarding the Reading, Tabiya ibn Darta, 
who flourished in the tenth century. 181 

As for the date mentioned at the beginning of the paragraph, the year 
AH 369 (= CE 979-80), this seems quite out of place here since the preceding 
event mentioned—the swarm of locusts—occurred in 297/909-10, while the 
following events refer to the end of the third decade and the fourth decade of 
the tenth century. It may be that this section is a mislocated interpolation, 
although it seems much more likely that the date was copied wrongly. If 
indeed this reform took place in the first third of the tenth century, then it 
would also agree well with the dates of Tabiya ibn Darta, who may have been 
continuing his father’s project, which aimed at defining the rules for reading 
the Pentateuch. 

New information is added concerning the rule of the Ikhshld (r. 323 
34/935-46) in Palestine. A series of events leads to the rule of Muhammad 
ibn Tughj al-Ikhshld in Palestine. After the death of an unknown governor 
of Palestine named al-Ra‘irT, a governor named Abu ‘Abd Allah, who is to be 
identified with al-Rashidl, was appointed. According to the text, al-Rashidi 
adopted a favourable attitude towards the local population. 182 He was ousted 


178 Vilmar, p. 5, 

179 R. Puramer, “Samaritan Rituals and Customs”, in Crown, Samaritans , p. 662. 
180 See S. Noja, “The Samareitikon,” in ibid ., pp. 408-12. 

181 See A. Tal, “Samaritan Literature,” in ibid., pp. 416-19. 

182 See below, pp. Ill and n. 583, 113 and n. 592. 


and sent to Damascus by Muhammad ibn Tughj al-Ikhshld, whose governor¬ 
ship of Palestine, which lasted seven months, is described as distressing and 
harmful. 183 These remarks demonstrate once again the precariousness of the 
conditions endured by the dhimmis in Palestine, whose fate was decided to a 
large degree by the policy adopted by the local ruler towards the local non- 
Muslim inhabitants. Another event mirroring this reliance upon the good 
will and positive attitude of the ruler is the story about the miraculous re¬ 
covery of the governor of Egypt’s son, al-Takln—a recovery brought about 
by Samaritan priests. Their success in healing him was generously rewarded, 
and they were given special privileges for a period of a year and two months. 
These gifts and privileges improved the conditions of the whole Samaritan 
community, as is emphasized in the text. 184 

The Ikhshld’s return to Palestine following his victory over Muhammad 
ibn ‘All al-Madhara’I in 935 was again bad news for the local non-Muslim 
inhabitants. Not only was anarchy and crime rampant everywhere, but Ibn 
Tughj adopted a policy of outright extortion and oppression of the Samar¬ 
itans, such as is rarely mentioned previously in the text, giving the reader 
again the special Palestinian angle on the rule of Muhammad ibn Tughj. 

To conclude, it may be said that excluding a certain period between the 
reign of the Tulunids and al-Takln ( ca. 886-910), the Continuatio supplies 
us with a generally continuous and quite detailed description of events in 
Palestine during the early Muslim period, up to the days of Muhammad 
ibn Tughj. Its continuity and the local angle on events that it provides 
are of great advantage, since Muslim chronicles are devoid of either of these 
elements when dealing with Palestine. Nevertheless, it should be remarked 
that the Continuatio cannot be treated as a full and comprehensive history 
of Palestine during the said period; this is due to the nature of the chronicle, 
which tends to concentrate on the area of Samaria and neglect other areas of 
Palestine. In other cases, as is attested, conditions did not allow the luxury of 
recording the events. We thus may appreciate the ample information given us 
about the behaviour of local governors, the movements and actions of rulers 
in Palestine, rebellions and battles, the attitude towards the dhimmis , the 
economic situation and the physical conditions at different periods, and so 
on; yet we should bear in mind that there were other developments that are 
not mentioned in the text. Thus we do not hear, for example, of al-Mansur’s 
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visit to Jerusalem, or in fact about any other events that took place there. 
Naturally other religious communities are very rarely mentioned, and then 
only in passing. If should therefore be borne in mind that although much 
can be learned from this text about Palestine in the early Muslim period, 
the material is presented from a specific local angle, and therefore nothing 
can be learnt or deduced ex silentio. This said, it should once again be 
emphasized that information about Palestine for this period is very meagie, 
and that the contribution of this text to our knowledge of the period is indeed 
a substantial and meaningful one. 


About this Translation 

This translation was meant, at first, to include only that section of the Paris 
manuscript that was not printed by Vilmar and does not appear in any of 
the other manuscripts. However, it soon became apparent that the present 
work should begin with the appearance of Muhammad on the scene. Vilmar 
did indeed print the part from Muhammad to Harun al-Rashld, but this 
remained without translation or notes. It thus seemed that the present work 
would be more complete if it started both where Stenhouse s translation left 
off and where a new era in Palestine’s history began. 

The Paris manuscript includes a version of this section that is quite unlike 
what appears in the other manuscripts, and seems to be more accurate. 18,1 
This version, which appears after the more common version (located at the 
end of the first part of the manuscript up to p. 202, before the colophon), 
is not represented by Vilmaris apparatus. This repetition, which appears in 
the beginning of the new section following the colophon, makes it evident 
that the Continuatio begins, in fact, at this point. This claim, which is 
supported by technical and morphological proofs, is also in line with the 
Samaritan eschatological scheme, which sees in Muhammad the herald of the 
last period of the fanuta , the “Age of Disfavour,” after which the Samaritan 
Messiah, the tahib, will arrive. This and the list of Samaritan High Priests 
appearing at the end of the first section was in fact the basis for Vilmar s 
initial claim that Abu l-Fath’s original composition extended only to the time 
of Muhammad. 186 


For all these reasons, it became clear that a complete text of the Con¬ 
tinuatio should start after the first colophon, with the second version of the 
advent of Muhammad, covering pp. 203-64 of the Paris manuscript. 

Unlike the part from Harun al-Rashid onwards, the first section of the 
text, from Muhammad to Harun al-Rashld, finds parallels in some other 
manuscripts, to which it therefore had to be compared. Some of these Mss. 
were already included in Vilmar’s edition; these are Berlin, Or. Ms. 4° no. 
471 (Vilmar’s A); Berlin, Petermann I 8 (Vilmar’s B); Paris, Ms. Sam. no. 10 
(Vilmar’s C) = the first version, fol. 197-202; and Oxford, Bodleian Library, 
Ms. Huntington 350 (Vilmar’s D). Of these four, only Vilmar’s A and C 
continue beyond the legend of Muhammad’s identification as a prophet by 
the three astrologers and cover the period from the rise of the Umayyads 
until Harun al-Rashld. 

Additional manuscripts have been discovered since Vilmar’s time; all 
of these were listed and thoroughly collated in Stenhouse’s critical edition 
and translation, which includes the text up to and including the time of 
Muhammad. Several of these manuscripts continued beyond the legend of 
Muhammad and the three astrologers until the time of Harun al-Rashld. 

In establishing the text I have proceeded as follows. For the first part— 
the legend of Muhammad’s identification as a prophet—Stenhouse’s work 
includes a full critical edition. I concentrated, therefore, on comparing the 
second version of this legend, appearing on pp. 203-207 of the text, with the 
version that appears at the end of the first part of the manuscript (pp. 197- 
202) and its parallels, which are accounted for in Stenhouse’s translation 
and in Vilmar’s text. Since there were no meaningful differences between 
Vilmar’s and Stenhouse’s editions, I chose to refer to the former; this was 
done for practical reasons only, since Stenhouse’s edition exists only in a 
limited microfiche edition and is not as yet readily available. 

As for the part covering the period from the Umayyads to Harun al- 
Rashld, I chose to present only the meaningful differences, rather than to 
publish a full critical edition. This is justified by the fact that in effect, there 
were not many variants that did not appear already in Vilmar’s edition. In 
fact, the additional manuscripts covering this period seem to adhere loyally 
to the version presented by Vilmar’s edition, which is based on his Ms. A, 
i.e. Berlin, Or. Ms. 4° no. 471, while most of the variants are actually found 
in the Paris manuscript. 

For comparing the parallel versions of the part covering the period from 
the Umayyads to Harun, I chose several of the manuscripts, basing my choice 


185 See above, pp. 7-10, 
186 See above, pp. 5-7. 
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on the stemma of the manuscripts constructed by Stenhouse. I thus examined 
the following manuscripts: 

1 . London, British Library, Ms. Or. no. 1447 (Stenhouse’s B/BA), copied 
in 1865. This manuscript was the source of BL, Ms. Or. no. 10,875 
(Stenhouse’s G), which in turn was the source of Yale University, Bei- 
necke Rare Book and Manuscript Library, Landberg Ms. no. 663 (Sten¬ 
house’s Y), copied in 1868. 

2. London, British Library, Ms. Or. no. 2080, copied in 1859 (Stenhouse’s 
E). 

3 . Vatican City, Bibliotheca Apostolica Vaticana, Sbath Ms. no. 744 (end 
of 19th/beginning of 20th c. = Stenhouse’s Va). This Ms. and no. 
2 above, in addition to Berlin, Or. Ms. 4° no. 471, copied in 1859 
(Stenhouse’s F), all depend on the same source, probably the archetype 
of family B. 

4. Jerusalem, Jewish National and University Library, Sam. Ms. 8° no. 
5, copied in 1908 (Stenhouse’s J). This manuscript and Leningrad Ms. 
Sam. VI 19, copied in 1863 (Stenhouse’s M), were both copied from the 
same source. 

I also made use of the later amplified Mss. mentioned above, that were copied 
rather loosely and included many later extensions, finding no meaningful 
variants there. Altogether, it may be said quite confidently that the section 
covering the period from the Umayyads to Harun al-Rashld was in all the 
manuscripts based on the same archetype. Meaningful differences are to be 
found mainly in the Paris' text following the colophon, which renders another 
version of the story of the identification of Muhammad as a prophet and 
seems to carry an earlier and more accurate version, including some difficult 
passages, terms and names omitted in the other manuscripts. 

I have chosen to present the Arabic text in facsimile for two reasons. 
First, the main body of the Continuatio (pp. 218-64) has no parallels at all, 
while its first part (pp. 203-18) is notably different from the other versions. 
Second, the language of the text is very colloquial and grammatically quite 
unsystematic; on the other hand, the writing is quite legible and clear. I 
thus saw a great advantage in presenting it in its original form, allowing the 


reader to examine for himself all the problematic words and expressions— 
both those that cannot be readily understood and those that can be read in 
several ways. 187 

The task of translating the text proved to be quite problematic in some 
places. The colloquial style in which the text was written at times uses ex¬ 
pressions that are unclear and undocumented in other texts, and are therefore 
sometimes difficult to understand. Hypothetical readings may at times be 
offered, but these cannot always be convincingly supported. A second obsta¬ 
cle lies in the fact that there seem to have been copying mistakes: in some of 
these cases the copyist himself did not comprehend completely what he was 
copying, while in others he may inadvertently have skipped words or lines. 
The copyist in fact admits to this when he begs the reader’s forgiveness, as 
this is the first book that he has ever copied (Ms. p. 202), and mentions 
elsewhere (p. 264) that he is an amateur. Since the manuscript is unique, 
there is no certain way of knowing what the mistake is and what the correct 
text looked like. In such cases one can hardly do more than suggest what 
appears to be the most plausible reading. Alternative readings, or points 
where doubts remain, appear in the notes. These considerations should be 
taken into account when using the translation. Readings that were suggested 
by my SLAEI editor, Lawrence I. Conrad, are marked “L.C.” 

For ease of cross-reference the page numbers of the Paris manuscript have 
been indicated in bold type in the translation. It is this pagination that is 
used when reference is made to the manuscript in this book. 


187 I would like to thank the Bibliotheque Nationale for kindly granting me permission to 
publish photographs of the Paris manuscript. 
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[203] At that time 1 there were three men, astrologers, who used to foretell 
coming events: 2 the first, Sarmasa, a Samaritan from ‘Askar; 3 the second, 
Ka‘b al-Ahbar, a Jew; and the third, 4 ‘Abd Allah, a Christian from Lydda 
(Ludd). 5 These three were aware of each other’s skill, and they saw in their 

iThe following story presents another version of the famous story of BahTra, the Chris¬ 
tian monk who met Muhammad in his youth and identified him as the future prophet by 
finding on him the stigmata of prophecy in the form of a mole between his shoulders. Sec 
al-Tabari, Ta’rikk al-msul wa-l-muluk, ed. M.J. de Goeje et al. (Leiden, 1879-1901), h 
1 123fL; EI 2 y s.v. “BahTra”. The name BahTra, though, is not mentioned here; instead, two 
figures beside the Samaritan Sarmasa take Ills place. The first, it seems, is to be identified 
with ‘Abd Allah ibn Salarn, who appears in the Paris Ms. once as ‘Abd Allah and later as 
‘Abd al-Salam, while in all the other Mss. he appears only as ‘Abd al-Salam ( see Vilmar, 
p. 173:3), who is presented here as the Christian monk. The second is Ka‘b al-Ahbar, 
the renowned Jew who accompanied ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab (see El 2 , s.v.). ‘Abd Allah 
ibn Salam, Ka‘b al-Ahbar and Bahlra appear together in Muslim tradition along with 
several other figures from the ahl al-kitab who joined Islam, bringing with them certain 
written traditions into the faith. See Ibn al-Nadlm, Kitab al-fihrist, ed. G. Flugel (Leipzig, 
1871-72), I, 22, ‘Abd Allah ibn Salam was in fact a converted Jew (EI 2 } s.v. "‘Abd Allah 
ibn Salam”). On the legend of BahTra and the traditions of Jews who embraced Islam, 
according to different Muslim, Jewish and Christian traditions, see M. Gii, "The Story of 
BahTra and its Jewish Versions”, Hebrew and Arabic Studies in Honour of Joshua Blau 
(Jerusalem, 1993), pp. 193-210 (in Hebrew); see also the article by J. McDonald, who 
cites a Hebrew version of this same story and compares it to the story of the magi and 
Jesus in A JBA 1 (1969), pp. 3-12. 

2 Cf. Vilmar, p. 173:1: J j^lo, “proficient in their trade”. 

3 See Geographical Appendix. 

4 The word is somewhat unclear in the text. 

5 Cf. Vilmar, p. 173:2-3: Jup ^“a Christian monk by the name 

of ‘Abd al-Salam”. 


dreams 6 that the rule of Byzantium had ended, that the rule of Isma'Tl 7 was 
beginning, and that a leader ( qa’im) was arising for them 8 from amongst the 
descendents of Hashim. His sign would be found on his back [in the form of] 
a yellow mole the size of a palm, and the first thing to occur would be that 
he would emerge from a city called “the city of the messenger” , 9 The three 
met together and said: “Let us go and see whether it is he or not; if it is he, 
we shall contemplate what we should do, 10 [so that] we will not be hurt [by 
him like we were] by those who preceded [him].” 11 The three departed and 
arrived at his city, where he was staying. When they approached him and 
saw him they said: “Who could overcome him?” 12 They decided that Ka‘b 
al-Ahbar should approach him. So [Ka‘b] approached him and greeted him, 
and Muhammad asked him: “Who are you?” He answered: “I am one of the 
Jewish dignitaries, and I found in my Torah that [one] of the descendents of 
IsmaTl will arise, [204] who will rule and conquer the world, 13 and no one 
will stand in his way.” [Then] ‘Abd Allah said likewise: “I found the same 
in the Gospel”, and they did not recognize any authority but his. 14 When 

6 Ms. J I )Jaj. See R. Dozy, Supplement aux dictionnaires arabes (Leiden, 

1881), I, 318: “certallies mots barbares que l’on prononce avant s’endormir, et qui amenent 
une vision par laquelle on apprend ce qu’on desire savoir”. They saw in their dreams, 
therefore, as a result of these incantations. 

7 Muslim rule is often called IsmaTlIya by the Samaritans. Cf. below, p. 50 n. 30. 

8 Ms. j* joi ^13 jlj. The term qa’im , literally “riser”, is a loaded term 

that in ShPT and SuiinT circles usually denotes the mahdt , and often appears as al-qa’im 
bi-amr Allah , the one who shall rise by the order of God, or al-Qa’im al-Mahdi. It should 
be noted that it is only this version of the story of Muhammad’s appearance that uses 
this term, while the first version appearing in the first part of the Paris manuscript, as 
well as all the other manuscripts, choose to use the much more neutral word rajul , “man”. 
See Vilmar, p. 173:4-5: ^ JjAH N,l ^ l>J A On the qa’im, see El 2 , 

s.v. “Ka’im al Muhammad”; M. Sharon, Black Banners from the Bast (Jerusalem and 
Leiden] 1983), p. 142 and n. 160; al-Baladhurl, Ansab al-ashraf, III, ed, ‘A.‘A. al-Dim 
(Wiesbaden, 1978), p. 178. 

9 Ms. OJu: this phrase is missing in Vilmar’s version. 

10 Ms. L byj. 

n Ms. ^ Vilmar, p. 173:8-9, is more complete: >kJ 

be ‘.jc jj 1 1:o4 L kjL?\h. 

ia This is an unusual usage of the verb jJJ. See E.W. Lane, Arabic-English Lexicon 
(London, 1863-93), 1.6, 2495: ijXL* eLb J lo, “I have not power over thee”. 

13 Vihnar, p. 173:13, lias: Lj-dl ulbj ^ bb jl. 

14 Presumably this refers to the fact that they submitted themselves to Muhammad 
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Sarmasa, the Samaritan, approached him lie said to him: “You will be the 
one to profess [the Muslim] faith and law; with it you will subdue the necks 
of the infidels and you will rule the world through it. We were told that 
there is a sign between your shoulders.” [Muhammad] stood up and revealed 
his back, 15 and they saw the mole on his back. When Ka‘b al-Ahbar heard 
Sarmasa’s words he became a hypocrite in his religion; 15 ‘Abd al-Salam too 
became a hypocrite. The man 18 was pleased with them, and also with the 
words he heard from Sarmasa. He said: “Why are you not doing the same 
as these [two] did?” [Sarmasa] had already gained from him concessions 
with respect to taxation and protection 20 before he proclaimed the message 
of Islam to him, so that he would not force him to do what lie did not want 
to do; and Sarmasa, the Samaritan, said to him: “My need is satisfied by 
that which l have” 21 —that is, the law and the faith 2 —and [Muhammad] 

totally and accepted the Muslim faith, as is indeed noted later on. Vilmar’s version (p. 
173:14-15) is different; ^ ^ i.e. “they did not know anything 

except for matters of their craft”, alluding to the fact that they did not m fact find it m 
the Scriptures, but through their craft, i.e. through astrological observations. 

15 Ms. read oFor the merging between jb and ib in MA, see Blau, Grammar, 

I 114. 

’ 16 Ms. Jiff, here in the sense of ^aJI J Jib; see J.G. Hava, Al-Fara’id: Arabic-Enghsh 

Dictionary (Beirut, 1970), p. 789; A. deBiberstein Kazinurski, Dictionnaire arabe- francs 
(Paris 1860) II 1315. This word, which in Islam is considered a derogatory term denoting 
someone who lias left the Muslim faith, serves here to denote someone who has left his 
own religion in order to become a Muslim. For the connotation of this term m Islam, see 

El 2 , s.v. “Munafikun”. 

17 Earlier he is called ‘Abd Allah. 

18 Referring to Muhammad. 

19 Ms aJlp j^-1 is an elliptical form of I*uU j&*\. See Dozy, Supplement , I, 12. 

20 Ms. jlMlj I Up Jri.1 JL* jSj, with to be corrected to J*M1. For this sense 

of U.I see Lane, Lexicon, 1.1, 25. Vilmar’s text (p. 175:7) reads: A+* 

“I c&me to you for the sake of a pact and a treaty”. This may be a lectio facikor of the 

Paris Ms. 

21 Ms. ljub QA Cf. Vilmar, p. 175:4-7, who has the same sentence m a 

different context. According to the present text, Sarmasa deliberately asked Muhammad 
for the treaty before he let him know that he would not adopt his religion, while the other 
Mss. claim that Sarmasa revealed his intentions to Muhammad, who was offended by his 
rejection, and only then asked Muhammad for the treaty. This latter order of events would 
have obviously demanded from Muhammad a much greater measure of generosity. 

22 One of the late and amplified versions, and therefore not a direct parallel of the tex 
(see above, Introduction, p. 7 n. 18), found in John Rylands Library Ms. no. 234 (1161), 
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said to him in answer to this: 23 “What do you want, O Samaritan?,” 24 and 
so on to the end of the discussion. 25 This was [the work] of Ka‘b al-Ahbar, 26 

fol. 156r, adduces here a somewhat different version, including a paragraph in Samaritan 
Aramaic. According to this version Muhammad invited the three to share his meal with 
him. ‘Abd al-Salam and Ka‘b al-Ahbar accepted his offer, while Sarmasa refused, claiming 
that his religion did not allow him to do so. This is what made Muhammad angry, and 
he then exclaimed: “Well then, what do you want from me, O Samaritan?” See also 
McDonald’s version above, p. 46 n. 1. 

23 See Vilmar, p. 174:6, which adds: a^o jd 1^, “and Muhammad was offended by 

him” (i.e. by his rejection). 

24 Vilmar, p. 174:6, reads: L a) Jlii. 

25 It seems that the formula of the treaty that Sarmasa allegedly received from 
Muhammad was so well known that the author of the present text chose to omit it. This 
seems to contradict somewhat the previous statement claiming that Sarmasa had received 
some form of agreement from Muhammad previously; this may be explained, however, as 
some form of a general commitment, which was later followed by a formal and detailed 
treaty. The text omitted here is given by the other Mss., cited by Vilmar, pp. 174-75, 
and translated by Stenhouse, pp. 245-46. The following is Stenhouse’s translation of the 
omitted part: “Sarmasa said to him: L 0 my master, I have come to you to get a covenant 
and a treaty that we can rely upon, I and the people of my faith and my religion: a 
covenant of peace and security: as a protection for persons and families and property and 
religious endowments, and for freedom to erect houses of worship. Muhammad instructed 
a scribe to draw up a covenant for them, of peace and security according to what lie had 
requested. The scribe entered his presence [and wrote): i, Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah 
ibn Muttalib, have commanded that a treaty of peace and security be written down for 
the Samaritans concerning themselves and their families and their property and houses 
of worship and religious endowments throughout all my realm and in all their territories. 
And that this be effective for them and as a covenant of peace among the people of Pales¬ 
tine; and as a safe conduct.’ Then Sarmasa took it and left his presence. But ‘Amir ibn 
Rabfa and ‘Abd Allah ibn Jahsh advised him to get the covenant endorsed by ‘All ibn 
AblTalib. So he went back to Muhammad and stood before him and said: ‘O my master, 
I have come to you from an extensive, vast and distant land and from a religious group 
which is weak and which the polytheists have persecuted and which the idol worshippers 
have overcome. We look for deliverance to God, by means of you. I have been advised to 
obtain the endorsement of ‘All ibn Abl Talib for this covenant.’ So he instructed All to 
sign the document, and he wrote for them from him [as follows]: ‘I append to this covenant 
of peace for the Samaritans, a guarantee for themselves, their families, their belongings, 
their houses of worship and their religious endowments throughout all my lands in every 
place and throughout all my possessioni^-that it be for them a safe conduct.’ This was 
written on a piece of leather, and he (‘All) gave it to him. Sarmasa kissed the ground from 
a respectful distance and said farewell. Muhammad said: ‘0 Samaritan, depart! In your 
lifetime you can indeed say, “Let no one touch me”. You have a pledge. Do not violate it. 
Look to your God whom you are still loyally following.’ ” 

26 This sentence refers to an event that apparently stood at the end of the section that 
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since [SarmssaJ had not done he did every affliction that conies upon 
us is due to the Jews, may God punish them. Saxmasa left, and Ka b al- 
Ahbar and ‘Abel al-Salam stayed; Kail al-Ahbar became his secretary, 27 
[205] and he was the one who administered everything and directed all the 
correspondence 28 and the rest 29 

From the creation of Adam until the rule of Yishma‘el 30 there are 5047 
years. 31 After this the Ishmaelites, Muhammad and all his army, went forth 
to wage war against the Byzantines; they conquered the land and defeated 

the scribe of our text chose to omit, obviously believing that it was common knowledge. 
Surprisingly, the event is not recounted in its entirety even in the other Mss., which did 
choose to tell the story of the ametn given to the Samaritans. In the latter, theie appeals 
only one sentence, which itself seems to be out of context: Liu-j ^ 

(Vilmar, p, 175:7-8), “Let us burn it, and then let us tear it up and throw [the pieces] 
into the sea” (Stenhouse, tram ., p. 246). The following sentence, appearing only in our 
text and in the first version of the story in the Paris manuscript (Vilmar, p. 175:13-14; 
see above, Introduction, pp. 22-23), attributes this act to Ka'b al-Ahbar, who seems to 
have done this in order to punish Sarmasa for not having accepted Islam, as he himself 
had done. Having lost this crucial piece of evidence, the Samaritans were not protected as 
they could have been in the first place, and were afflicted by many misfortunes. It is thus 
logical to conclude that while our text chose to omit the detailed version of the amen, 
and returned only to remark that subsequent problems were all Ka'b al-Ahbar’s fault, the 
other manuscripts were missing a vital point at the end of the story. 

27 See Vilmar, p. 175:11—12: dyu y _j ^ ^ o-Hc- 

“and Ka‘b al-Ahbar became his secretary, organized [affairs for him] and advised 
him on all issues” (Stenhouse, trans., p. 246). 

28 Ms. 2J1DOD, Hebrew for “the letter”, or perhaps Arabic, a, “office”. 

29 The amplified John Hylands Ms. mentioned above (p, 8 n. 18), fob. 156v-157r, adds 
here another paragraph in Samaritan Aramaic reporting the bad advice and false wisdom 
that these two gave to Muhammad, including many things that they inserted into the 
Qur’an. 

30Ms. J i-i - 1 5 sic! In genealogical schemes formulated by both Muslims and non- 
Muslims in the medieval Near East, the Arabs are the descendents of Ishmael. See El 2 , 
SmVm “Ismahl”; R. Hoyland, Seeing Islam as Others Saw It: a Survey and Evaluation of 
Christian , Jewish and Zoroastrian Writings on Early Islam (Princeton, 1997), pp. 131-32, 
266, 280 n. 68, 336, 509-10. 

31-This is according to the computation of Abu l-Fath, which is, however, not universally 
agreed upon by the Samaritans. See S. Powels, “The Samaritan Calendar and the Roots 
of Samaritan Chronology”, in Crown, Samaritans , pp. 691-742. In fact, Berlin Ms. Or. 
4° 471, gives an additional computation according to which from Adam to Muhammad 
there are 4869 years. See Vilmar, p. 173. 


the Byzantines and killed them as they fled before them. 32 

The imam in those days was ‘Aqbun ben Ebazar, who lived in Bayt 
Sanaa. 33 When the Muslims attacked and the Byzantines fled, all of the 
Samaritans who lived along the coast fled with the Byzantines from the ad¬ 
vancing Muslims, [thinking] 34 that they would return. When the Samaritans 
began to leave with the Byzantines for Byzantium (Rumiya), they came to 
the ra’ts ‘Aqbun ben Ebazar, to Bayt Sama, because he lived there, and said 
to him: “You are a trustworthy man, so we will deposit our possessions with 
you until we return,” thinking 35 that they would be returning soon. They col¬ 
lected their possessions and deposited them with him, and there accumulated 
in his charge an amount of wealth greater than anything either encountered or 
known. The people who deposited [their wealth] were the people of Caesarea 
(Qaysariya), Arsuf, 36 Maioumas (Mimas), 37 Jaffa (Yaffa), Lydda, Ascalon 
(‘Asqalan), Gaza (Ghazza), and all of the interior villages 38 and those [206] 
along the coast. After this they left for Byzantium 39 and remained there and 
have not returned to this day. 


32 According to the Islamic tradition, which consistently regards almost all of the cam¬ 
paigns of the Syrian conquest as having occurred after the death of Muhammad, this 
information must be wrong. But in non-Islamic sources it is often stated that Muhammad 
personally led campaigns into Syria; see Theophanes Confessor, Ckronogmphia, ed. K. 
de Boor (Leipzig, 1883-85), I, 333 34; Agapius, Kitdb al-'unwdn , ed. L. Cheikho (Paris, 
1912), II, 334 35; Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus, De administmndo imperio , cd. Gy. 
Moravcsik, trans. R.J.H, Jenkins (Washington, D.C., 1967), XIV: 1-36, XVIL1-10 (text), 
77-79, 81 (trans.); Michael the Syrian, Chronique de Michel le Syrien , cd. and trans. J.-B. 
Chabot (Paris, 1899-1924), II, 403-405; Chronicon ad annum Christi 1234 pertinens , ed. 
J .-B. Chabot (Paris, 1916-20), I, 227-30. This bears on the question of the sources of the 
Continuatio. Before the adoption of Arabic the main language used by the Samaritans 
was Samaritan Aramaic, so access to Syriac would have been a simple matter for any 
educated Samaritan who could read Syriac script. 

33 See Geographical Appendix. 

34 The scribe seems to have dropped the word lydaj by mistake. See Ms. p. 205:10-11: 
Sr* A 

35 The verb here should be \yl £u, as commented in the preceding note. 

Ms. read Arsuf, called also Apollonia, was a town on the coast 

between Jaffa and Caesarea (presently near HerzJiya). See Geographical Appendix, 

37 Maioumas, on the coast near Gaza. The text reads 

3S In this text the word consistently denotes “villages” rather than “estates”. 

Ms. but this should most probably be (L.C.). See Ms. p. 205:8, where 

is clearly given; and cf. Vilmar, p. 179:10, who reads J,. 
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The Muslims rose and entered the land of Canaan, and took control ol 
if they seized all the cities and inhabited them, and ruled over all the places 
until there was no place left which they had not taken over but Caesarea, 
which rebelled and did not submit to them because it was called the mother 
of cities 40 and took precedence over them. [The Muslims] set camp against it 
and besieged it for six years before they conquered it. 41 [Now] the Byzantines 
were making use 42 of the sea before the Muslims were acquainted with it. In 
the fortress of Caesarea, at its north (min al-Shdm), in the northwest corner 
there was a small 43 gate which was hidden from view 44 The Byzamtmes used 
to come and go through it without the Muslims knowing [The Byzantines] 
forgot and left it open, and a dog came out of it. When [the Muslims] saw 
it, they followed it to the gate without raising the alarm. J They rode in, 


40 Caesarea was the metropolis of Provincia Palaestma Prima. 

41 Caesarea was under siege already in Jumada I AH 13/July 834, accordl ",S ' 
Baladhuri, Futuh al-buldan, ed. M.J. de Goeje (Leiden, 1866), p. ■ , 

sarea was besieged on and off between this date and its capture m Shawwal 19/September 
October 640. He adds that altogether it was besieged about seven years before it w 
captured Al-Tabari, I, 2579, also mentions another tradition according to which 
event took place in 20/641. On the conquest of Caesarea, see Gil, History of Palestine 
pp 59-60. Noth lists Caesarea among the cities whose capture fits well into an accepte 
tovos See A Noth, The Early Arabic Historical Tradition, second ed. m collaboration 
with L.I. Conrad, trans. M. Bonner (Princeton, 1994), pp. 167-68. The account appearing 

here however, does not fit into this topos. _ . 

42 Ms, This use of the root ^ with reference to an inanimate noun is quite 

irregular- It appears once more in the the Ms- on p. 251 pu. 

43 For this sense of UuW see Dozy, Supplement , II, 532. 

44 Ms. see Lane, Lexicon , 1.2, 813. 

45 Ms r JL& U. The following sentences seem to include authentic details about the city 

of Caesarea. Especially interesting is tire reference to the upper and l^er market whi^ 
seem to have been located so far apart that the massacre which took place throughout the 
Z in the lower market was not felt in the upper market. Although extensive excavat.cn 
hi taken place in Caesarea in recent years, it is not possible to ident.fy these with 
confidence. It would be hard to imagine that these names refer to features of topography, 
since Caesarea is flat; they may, however, refer to their relative locations in the city. It is 
known that Byzantine Caesarea was a large city in the shape of a large semi-circle 
meters in diameter, and that it flourished as never before, with a population estimate 
at around 100,000. For a description of Caesarea during the ** 

Holum and R.L. Hohfelder, eds., King Herod’s Dream: Caesarea on the * 

and London, 1988), pp. 155-99, esp. PP . 173-76. Two 

Caesarea: one was the original agora, and the other was called the pe&on or the 
Martins (ibid., p. 176); however, according to the map (ibid., p. 163), these must ha 
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and there was 46 killing in the city. They continued killing for a whole day in 
the lower market before it was known in the upper [market], because it was 
built in the form of one city above another. Whoever was able to flee fled 
by sea, whoever opposed them they killed, and whoever submitted to them 
was unharmed. The city was captured, and they inhabited it. After they 
captured it, every place else stood in awe of them. 

[207] The Banu IsmaTl gained control of all the places, and the jizya was 
set at four dirhams 47 and a sack of barley, in addition to the tax upon the 
land {kharaj). The prophet of Islam did not cause anyone distress throughout 
his life. He would present his belief before the people, accepting anyone who 
came to him, [yet] not compelling one who did not. He remained in power for 
ten years, and all the world obeyed him. From him, his rule was transferred 
to his relatives, the Banu Umayya, 48 [and they ruled] according to what 
he had enjoined upon them; they did no more or less, and did not harm 
anyone. From them descended nineteen rulers, descendents of Muhammad. 
Muhammad lived for 63 years; for 43 years he did not reveal anything to 
anyone; for ten years [he was occupied in] wars, and for ten years [he was] 
a prophet . 49 He ruled and died, and after him rose 'AtTq ibn AbT Quhafa , 50 
known as Abu Bakr al-Siddlq. He ruled for two years and three months. 51 
After him rose ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab, who ruled for ten years and seven 


been quite close to each other, if we are to accept the evidence in the Vita of Anastasius; 
concerning this, see W.E. Kaegi, “Some Seventh Century Sources on Caesarea,” IEJ 28 
(1978), pp. 178-79. 

46 For the use of ^ in the sense of “to be”, see Blau, Grammar , II, 440-41. 

47 0n this coin see El 2 , s.v. “Dirham”, “Jizya”. The terms jizya and kharaj were not 
clearly defined at first, and the use of these terms here seems to be somewhat anachronistic. 
This specific amount does not seem to be mentioned elsewhere. For taxes in Palestine after 
the conquest, see Gil, History of Palestine, pp. 143-46. 

48 As will soon become clear, the Rashidun are included among Banu Umayya. On the 
nature of the conquest and conditions in Palestine under the Umayyads, see Introduction, 
pp. 27-28 and nn. 128, 131 above. 

49 Ms. >3J = 

5 °In the Samaritan script here the personal name ‘AtTq is misspelt instead of the 
correct form 

51 According to the accepted tradition Abu Bakr ruled from 12 Rabfl I 11 (7 June 632) 
until 22 Jumada II 13 (23 August 634). 
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months; 52 in the seventh year [of his reign] 53 Caesarea was captured He 
was killed by a man named Abu Lu’lu’a, 54 who was the slave of a great 
man. 55 After him rose ‘Uthman ibn Affan; he ruled for twelve years and 
was killed After that dissent broke out among the Muslims, and they 
remained in dissent for four years and nine months 88 After that Mu awya 
[2081 ibn Abl Sufyan rose to power and ruled lor twenty years and tig 
months. 59 After Mu'awiya rose his son, who ruled four months and diem ^ 
After him rose Marwan ibn a! l.Iakam, who ruled four months and die . 
After him rose ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Zubayr, 62 who ruled eight year's and five 

52 I e from 634 until 644. There"are indeed a further seven months m addition to the 
ten years from 22 Jumada II (23 August 634) to 26 Dhu 1-Hijja 23 (4 November 644). 

is the accepted version of the date according to the futuh traditions; see above, 

P MThtataAbfl Lu’lu’a Fay r uk al-Nihawandl who was taken prisoner_by the By^mthjes 
during the war with Persia and later captured by the Muslims. See al-Tabari, I, 2632. He 
was the slave of al-MughTra ibn Sl ,u 'ba and VniajbMause the^cahph r^^jl 

his request for a reduction of his tax. See al-Taban, 1, l in, also a , 

tKS This « won! W e„. in all the other Me. ^ 

whicli cannot mean “from Caesarea” since there is no evidence connecting al-Muglnra to 
H£5* e correct sense of the word is “Caesar-like”, i.e. “eminent” or great^ 

^«23 DhuSfjja 23 (31 October 644 )- 17 Dhu 1-Hijja 35 (15 June 656), i.e. indeed twelve 

ye 6^his refers to tire struggle between 'All ibn Abl Talib and Mu'awiya ibn Abl Sufyan 
beJen 35/656 ami cm 39/660 known as the great fitna, which ended m Mu'awiya s 
victory following the battle of Siffin. See G.R. Hawting, The First Dynasty of Islam 

661. The chronology here i. —ha. eagne, 

but this falls within reasonable limits. Cf. ibid P* 30. • 

59 Since the date of the beginning of his reign is not clear cut, it is i cu o 
how accurate this information is. According to this he reigned from Dhu 1-Qa da 

K rdgo of *.£■*)*• 

conflicting reports. Al-Tabari (II, 432) cites two versions: one reporting tluee month , 

and the other forty days. , 6 g 4 ) nt q 

61 He in fact ruled for nine or ten months, from 3 Dhu 1-Qa da 64 (22 June ) 

PfliiiflHan 65 (April-May 685): see al-Tabari, II, 473, 577. 

62 k t interesting to note that ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Zubayr is presented here as a leg^ate 
ruler; 1 this is unusual, although there are similar cases in 

example, Muhammad ibn Ahmad al-Dhahabi, Duwal al-Islam {Hyderabad, AH 1364), I. 
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months. 63 After him rose ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Marwan ibn al-Hakam, who 
ruled thirteen years and six months 64 and died. After him rose al-Walld, 
his son, who ruled nine years and seven months. 65 Then rose Sulayman, 
his brother, who ruled two years and eight months. 66 Then rose ‘Umar ibn 
‘Abd al-‘AzIz, who ruled two years and six months. 67 Then rose Yazld ibn 
‘Abd al-Malik ibn Marwan, who ruled four years. 68 Then rose his brother 
Hisham, 69 who ruled nineteen years and eight months. 70 After him rose al- 
Walld ibn Yazld ibn ‘Abd al-Malik, who ruled one year and three months; 71 
after him rose Yazld al-Naqis (“the defective”) 72 ibn al-Walld, who ruled five 

31, claiming that at that time there were two caliphs, and that ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Zubayr 
was the greater of the two. The inclusion of Ibn Zubayr’s name here could either be due 
to the fact that the Samaritans accepted his rule without question, or that the author’s 
information originates in a Muslim source favorable to Ibn Zubayr. 

63 ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Zubayr acted as caliph in Mecca from 15 Rabl c II 64 (13 December 
683) until 17 Jumada I 73 (4 October 692), which comes to nine years and one month. 

64 According to Islamic tradition he ruled from 27 Ramadan 65 (7 May 685) until the 
middle of Shawwal 86 (first half of October 705), therefore, in fact, 21 years and one 
month, according to the Muslim calendar. 

65 Al-Walid ibn ‘Abd al-Malik ruled from 14 Shawwal 86 (8 Ocober 705) until the middle 
of Jumada II 96 (late February 715), that is, nine years and eight months, according to 
the Muslim calendar. But al-Tabari himself (II, 1269-70) cites a version which counts the 
length of his caliphate as nine years and seven months. 

66 Sul ay man ibn ‘Abd al-Malik ruled from 15 Jumada II 96 (25 February 715) until 19 
Safar 99 (1 October 717), two years and eight months less five days, according to al-Tabari, 
II, 1336. 

67 ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd al-‘AzIz ruled from Safar 99 (10 September 717) until 20-25 Rajab 
101 (5-10 February 720), that is, two years and five months. See al-Tabari, II, 1361-62. 

68 Ruled from the end of Rajab 101 (February 720) until 26 Sha‘ban 105 (28 January 
724), that is, just about four years and one month. 

69 Ms. , instead of . 

70 This is Hisham ibn ‘Abd al-Malik, who ruled from the end of Sha‘ban 105 (end of 
January 724) until 6 Rabl‘ II 125 (6 February 743). Al-Tabari (II, 1728) cites several 
versions concerning the length of his reign. 

71 Al-Walld reigned from 6 Rabl‘ II 125 (6 February 743) until 27 Jumada II 126 (15 
April 744), that is, one year, two months and 21 days. Still, al-Tabari (II, 1810) also cites 
a tradition of one year and three months. 

72 There are two explanations concerning this title, one referring to the fact that he cut 
down on the people’s pensions, and the other claiming that he was physically defective. For 
the sources explaining this title see Carole Hilienbrand, trans., The Histoiy of al-Tabari > 
XXVI, The Waning of the Umayyad Caliphate (Albany, 1989), p. 126 m 628, ' 

The Continuations knowledge of the title again raises the question of sources (cf. p. 
19 50 n, 32 above), since criticism of Yazld was an internal matter among Muslims that 
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months 73 Then rose his brother Ibrahim, who ruled two months and eleven 
days 74 Then rose Marwan ibn Muhammad, the last of Banu Umayya, who 
ruled five years and two months. 75 All [the years] since the [beginning of the] 
rule of Islam until this time were 131 years and three months. 

12091 In the days of Marwan a tremendous earthquake struck eveiy- 
where 77 The houses came down upon their inhabitants and innumera e 
people perished; it was an immense earthquake, such as had never before 
been seen. Those of the people who survived remained outdoors foi many 
days, because the earth kept moving and stirring beneath therm When God 
in His mercy willed that it should be so, 78 the people entered the cities and 
calmed themselves. After this, Banu ‘Abbas behaved m an unn.ly manner 
towards 79 Banu Umayya, and came forth m order to confront them m 

Samaritans in and around Nablulwere unlikely to know first-hand. But Theopbanes 
“Urs to it in his h 418=17. On his access to ™ 

the Syriac chronicle of TheophUua of Edessa, see Lawrence I Comad, Theophanes and 
the Arabic Historical Tradition: Some Indications of Intercultural Transmission , BT 
/iqQfO t>r> 1-44 esp. p. 29 on the epithet al-naqis. 

( ravLSibn ai-wL died in Dhu 1-Hijja 126 (October 744), that is, six months after his 
father’s death. However, al-Tabari also cites (II, 1874) a version citing five months and 

tW -Saban’s main sources report that he reigned for four months however he also cites 
a version (II, 1875) reporting that his reign lasted 70 nights, which would be equivalent 

to two months and eleven days. * . i -11 j in irwnt 

75 Marwan was given the hay‘a in Safer 127 (December 744) and was killed m Egyi 

on Dhu 1 -Hiiia 132 (July 750); this comes to five years and nine months, bee >* ■ 
«n I? F Omar The Abbasid CaUphate (Baghdad, 1969), pp. 126-27. See also 
. l TUvivT HI 51 where the date of the hay'a is not stated. Five yeais and two months 
would be RabV II 132 /November 749, the date by which the armies of the Hashmuya i 
ZiS demin, Umayyad nfc in P«ala »d Iraq, allowing for tl,« .noclama.ion of 

Muhammad ibn ‘All ibn £*• 

‘Abbasid caliph, was sworn in, according to al-Taban, III, 23, 

October 749), which is the third month of AH 132. Al-Tabari cites two other traditions 

C ^T^ 

plZ? TSoAS 55 P>! PP. »-35;1. Karen and A Bad. TWA- Commants on 

the 'Sabbatical Year’ Earthquake”, Tarbiz 61 (1992), pp. 67 83. o 

7 «Ms. ... ypo Ia* ^ ^ Bob dll ,\j\ Uj. Cf. Vilmar, p. 181:4-5: dll dj 

^ \ y ^ oaH ji 

79 For this sense of see Kazimirski, Dictionnaire, I, 247. 
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tie. There was discord among the Muslims, some of them siding with Banu 
l-‘Abbas while others sided with Banu Umayya, and a great and terrible 
war broke out between them. This was the war known as the “War of the 
Blacks” (harb al-kushiym) . 80 Those who supported Banu Umayya were de¬ 
feated, and were killed in a place... 81 [by] a man from Khurasan known as 
Abu Muslim, 82 who had with him many troops. He rose in order to assist 
Banu l-‘Abbas, until he seized the reign from Banu Umayya for them. 83 He 
confronted Marwan and defeated him, and Marwan was put to flight until 
he arrived in Egypt. Abu Muslim’s men caught up with him and killed him 
in Egypt, taking his head 84 after 85 he had reigned for five years. 86 They 
returned and arrived [in Iraq], and Abu Muslim passed the rule to Banu 
KAbbas, who were of Banu Hashim. 

At that time the kingdom of Banu l-‘Abbas became established [210] [as 
a] strong and mighty kingdom. They doubled the tax upon the land (kharaj) 
and raised the poll tax 87 and made its burden heavier; they levied wasriya 

80 KushIyIn apparently comes from the Samaritan Aramaic = “blacks”, pertain¬ 

ing to the black dress and banners which the ‘Abbasid dynasty adopted as its symbolic 
colour. See M. Sokoloff, A Dictionary of Jewish Palestinian Aramaic in the Byzantine Pe¬ 
riod (Ramat Gan, 1990), p. 254, s.v. esp. the reference to the Christo-Palestinian 

Aramaic dialect, which was very close to the Samaritan Aramaic dialect. Concerning the 
importance of the black colour in the ‘Abbasid revolution, see M. Sharon, Black Ban¬ 
ners from the East II: Revolt—The Social and Military Aspects of the Abbasid Revolution 
(Jerusalem, 1990), pp. 79-86. 

81 Here something seems to be missing in the text. Vilmar’s text, p. 181:9-10, does 
not seem to be correct either, since j seems quite awkward 

and illogical. It is more probable to suppose that some words are missing here, e.g.: 

U^Lr* Cr° ij* ■ ■ ■ J i J lyhS. In this case, the Paris 

Ms. would be more accurate. 

82 Ms. 1^1. 

83 Abu Muslim, a freedman of Persian origin, was indeed the central figure in the 
‘Abbasid revolution that started in Khurasan. See El 2 , s.v. “Abu Muslim”. 

84 For the story of Marwan’s flight and defeat see al-Tabari, III, 45-51; Abu Zakarlya’ 
al-Azdl, Ta’rtkh al-Mawsil , ed. ‘A. Hablba (Cairo, 1967), pp. 133-37. For a description of 
the events see Omar, The Abbasid Caliphate , pp. 126-27, The story about his head being 
cut off and sent to Abu 1-‘Abbas appears both in al-Tabari, III, 50; and in al-Ya‘qubI, 
Ta’rikh, ed, M.Th, Houtsma (Leiden, 1883), II, 414-15. See also Omar, ibid., who cites 
Ibn A‘tham al-Kufi, Kitab al-futuh. 

85 Ms. dlLo Ia*j. Cf. Vilmar, p. 181:12: 3JLo jl juj. 

86 See above, p. 56 n. 75. 

87 The word used here is jaliya , a term equivalent to jizya. Vilmar, p. 181:15, reads: 
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(?) 88 from all their provinces and afflicted the people with it, levying the 
money and collecting it assiduously. 

After Marwan rose ‘Abd Allah, known as al-‘Abbas, of Banu Hashim, and 
he reigned four years and eight months. 89 After him rose his brother, known 
as Abu Ja'far, 90 who sent to Palestine a ruler 91 known as ‘Abd al-Wahhab, 
who was called Abu Shindl, and he afflicted the people much... 93 ‘Abd al- 
Wahhab despatched (?) 94 [a message] to the governor of Nablus (Nabulus) 
[ordering] that he should burn the place of worship (lit. qibla) which Zeno, 
may his bones be ground to dust and no mercy [be upon him], built on the 


^ || if. Ljljj (sic!), “and they increased the injustice upon the non-Muslim sub¬ 

jects”. On the term jaliya see F. Lpkkegaard, Islamic Taxation in the Classic Period, 

(Copenhagen, 1950), pp. 140-41. , . 

88 This is an unclear word. Wasr is a contract or certificate of land ownership, see 
Kazimirski, Dictionnaire , II, 1547. Perhaps wasriya is a payment levied for the provision 
of such a certificate; I could not, however, find any verification of this assumption. \ dmar s 
text skips this sentence. 

89 See above, p. 56 n. 76. Four years and eight months, according to the tradition that 

he ascended on 13 Rabl‘ II. , 

90 This is the second ‘Abbasid caliph, Abu Ja‘far ‘Abd Allah al-Mansur ibn Muhammad, 

who reigned from 136/754 to 158/775. 

91 The term used here is sultan. , A11 _, 

92 This is ‘Abd al-Wahhab ibn Ibrahim al-Imam ibn Muhammad ibn Ah ibn Abd Allah 
ibn ‘Abbas ibn ‘Abd al-Muttalib ibn Hashim al-Hashimi, al-Mansur’s nephew, who was 
appointed by him to the post of governor of Syria and Palestine. Ibn ‘Asakir relates a tra¬ 
dition in the name of Muhammad ibn Sama‘a al-Filastlnl that ‘ Abd al-Wahhab destroyed 
Palestine. According to Muhammad ibn Samara, al-Mansur invited two functionaries horn 
Palestine and asked them about ‘Abd al-Wahhab’s rule; the first replied that although al- 
Mansur had given him the best contract ever given to anyone holding such a post, he 
continuously violated all the caliph’s instructions, while the other replied, saying; Your 
nephew left the land like this bird,” and taking a plucked bird out of h.s sleeve See Ibn 
‘Asakir Ta’rikh madmat Dimashq (Amman, 1989), XXXVII, 301-302 (= Ibn Manzur, 
Mukhtasar ta’rikh madmat Dimashq, Damascus 1988, XV, 270-72); see also al-Baladlum, 
Ansdb al-ashrdf , III, pp. 127-28; Khalifa ibn Khayyat, Ta’rikh , cd. A.D. al- Uman (Bagh- 

dad, 1967), pp. 445, 451, 454. 

93 Ms. N I j Lij: the phrase is incomprehensible. 

94 Ms. j, which is unclear, but apparently a verb in the imperfect tense. Vilmar, p. 

182:1, has 
95 Ms. 
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mountain, from where the well of the Samaritans 96 could be observed; 97 this 
happened 98 (?) so that he would [have cause to] collect money from them 
on account of its burning. 99 A group of men were [there] alone at night, and 
they burnt it; they burnt the church whose light the Byzantines used to see 
at night, 100 and they killed five monks there. The Christians went around 
saying: “None but the Samaritans has burnt it!” Abu Shindl sent [an order], 
and the rats was seized. There was a man there of Banu Nasayta (?) 101 
whose name was YahnI (?) 102 ibn al-Malik; he besought him concerning the 
matter [211] of the rats , and he released him into his custody. He 103 seized 


96 Ms. o ^Ul _j£; Vilmar, p. 182:3, reads: o yoLJI This would be Jacob’s 

Well, near Nablus. According to Samaritan tradition Joseph’s tomb (helqat hasadeh ) was 
located nearby; in Zeno’s days (see following note) the place was already considered a holy 
Christian site commemorating the meeting between Jesus and the Samaritan woman. See 
Geographical Appendix, s.v. ‘Askar; cf. also below, n. 100. 

97 The events mentioned here are described earlier in the text. See Vilmar, pp. 180-82; 
Stenhouse, trans., pp. 240-41. After the Samaritan rebellion of 484, the emperor Zeno 
confiscated Samaritan places of worship on and around Mount Gerizim and established 
churches in their place. On top of the mount he consecrated a church to the Virgin Mary; 
a high tower with a signalling device was annexed to the church. For a summary of these 
events, see A.D. Crown, “The Byzantine and Moslem Period”, in Crown, Samaritans , pp. 
71-73. 

98 Ms. cf. Vilmar, p. 182:3, which has 

"It would have been very easy indeed to blame this subterfuge on the Samaritans, who 
had a long record of attacking and damaging Christian sites in their vicinity. 

100 Vilmar, p. 182:6, adds: ^ “from the cities”. See above, n. 97. The fact that 

this church, dedicated to St. Mary, continued to exist throughout the Muslim period and 
into the Crusader period is not attested elsewhere. All the sources referring to Nablus and 
to the see that continued to exist there during the early Muslim period mention the church 
located over Jacob’s Well, where, according to tradition, Jesus met the Samaritan woman. 
See, for example, the Commemoratorium de Casts Dei vel Monasteriis , in T. Tobler and 
A. Molinier, Itinera Hierosolymitana et descriptiones Terrae Sanctae (Geneva, 1879), II, 
302; the pilgrim Arculf (670s CE) in J. Wilkinson, Jerusalem Pilgrims (Jerusalem, 1977), 
p. 108; the pilgrim Willibald (726 CE), ibid., p. 132. See also the taktikon published by G. 
Palamas in A Short History of the Holy City of Jerusalem (Jerusalem, 1862), 376-82 (in 
Greek). 

101 Other readings are: tuL*j, iuLJ, and LuLd: see Vilmar, p. 182:8. The same is true 
for the additional Mss. checked. 

102 Or Yhyl: see Vilmar, ibid. The identity of this person is not clear, L.C. suggests that 
the name be read as cK- 

103 It is not clear whether this refers back to ‘Abd al-Wahhab, in which case it is a more 
detailed account of the short report given previously, describing more fully how the rats 
was seized and how he was freed; or, alternatively, whether it refers to this Yhnl (Yahya 
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the ra'is, who was 104 AbsabT ibn Darta, who was invested with authority 
over the people; he afflicted him, shaved his head and set his fine at 3000 
dinars. The Samaritans helped him, and he procured 105 [the money] and 
went free. In the days of the ra’is Qarl Saba 106 and the ra is Absabi the 
domed building 108 was burnt down. 

[Abu] Ja ‘far ruled 22 years. 109 After him rose his son, who was called 
Muhammad al-Mahdl, who ruled for ten years and a month and died. After 
him rose his son, whose name was Musa, 111 and who reigned for one year 
and two months 112 and then died. 

After this the ra’is Qarl Saba passed away, 113 and his son Nethan'el, who 
was a young boy, was appointed as his successor. Therefore, his nephew 
rose and was given the authority to rule the community. 114 He did not have 
the great Hebrew computation 115 with him, and instead he used the Greek 
computation. 116 He remained [in office] seven years and died, and his son 

?) who freed the ra'is, only to take him into his own custody and collect the fine from the 
Samaritans. tl ■ • I 

l(M The text is unclear here. It may include an unnecessary repetition: 

.... 

105 For this sense of j see Dozy, Supplement , II, 422. 

106 Ms. L. jJ. Cf. Vilmar, p. 182:12, reading L-l }. 

107 Ms. but the j here seems to be redundant. Cf. Vilmar, p. 182:12. 

108 Ms. It is not clear what building is referred to here, whether a local Samaritan 

shrine or perhaps a Muslim or Christian shrine. 

109 From 13 DhO 1-Hijja 136 (9 June 754) to 6 Dhu 1-Hijja 158 (7 October 775). 

110 18 Dhu 1-Hijja 158 (19 October 754 ) to 22 Muharram 169 (4 August 785), indeed ten 
years and one month. See al-Tabari, III, 451. 

111 Abu Muhammad Musa al-Hadl ibn al-Mahdi. 

112 From 22 Muharram 169 (4 August 785) to 16 Rab? I 170 (15 September 786), indeed 
a year and two months. 

1 I 3 Ms. presumably in the sense of M if*j Jl 

114 For this sense of j f* see Lane, Lexicon , L 2 , 616. 

ll 5 Ms. JljJlljL-AI, probably referring to the Samaritan calculation system 

called nOWp p^n, "true reckoning", orDWn Thrift, “reckoning of the days". Accord¬ 
ing to this system, Die beginning of the lunar month is not based on observation like the 
Muslim month, but is calculated by conjunction of the sun with the moon. The absence of 
this calculation means that precise dates in the Samaritan calendar cannot be calculated. 
See Powels, “The Samaritan Calendar", pp. 703-704. 

116 Ms. this refers to the Julian calendar, which was used in order to 
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YazTd rose after him in his place; he had no computation other than the one 
that his father had had, and he did not know how to add to it, 117 Then 
Nethan'el, son of Qarl Saba, who had the correct Hebrew computation, rose 
in opposition to him, and they advertised 118 two papers, [one of] Nethan'el 
and [one of] Qaraqala, 119 They were in a state of disagreement with one 
another, and the Samaritans fell into a great dissension over them, some 
being with Qaraqala 120 and others with Nethan'el. They advertised [212] two 
papers [fixing the date] for the fast, Nethan’el’s paper [prescribing] Monday 
and Qaraqala’s paper [prescribing] Tuesday. Half of the people of the villages 
supported one, while the other half supported the other. Those who were 
with Nethan’el fasted on Monday, and those who were with Qaraqala fasted 
on Tuesday, and for everyone who fasted [on one day] there was another who 
did the contrary. 121 The Samaritans were greatly distressed by this matter, 
and the leaders of the Samaritans came together to the ra’is Darta and asked 
him: “How can the Samaritans be rid of this great misfortune?” [He replied:] 
“Look for men who are knowledgeable and fearful of God, may He be exalted, 
who will enter [into the matter] and will examine [the evidence] in favour of 
this [side] and that [side], and wherever the truth shall be found, we shall all 
uphold it.” [So] Darta chose four men, two who were followers of one and two 
who were followers of the other, and made them swear that they would not 
treat the truth lightly, wherever it might be; he told them that those who 
know it and reject 122 it would take upon themselves the sin of the world, and 
[that] “you will discover the truth among them. 123 He who has the truth 
on his side will have the whole nation with him.” [So] they entered [into the 
matter] and inquired and found that the truth was with Nethan'el. All the 


reckon the beginning of the year (ibid., pp. 707-708). This would mean that he could 
determine the beginning of the year using the Muslim and Julian calendars, but could not 
correctly reckon the months according to the Samaritan system. 

117 It seems that the text should read rather than Presumably, he did not 

know how to convert dates correctly to the Samaritan calendar. 

118 The verb used is £^*J. For this sense see Dozy, Supplement, I, 358. 

119 Ms. Mi j9j . At the first occurrence of this name, the copyist seems to have been baffled 
and did not know where to place the points. This changes, however, in the next page to 
a definite reading of Qaraqala, 

120 The scribe erred at first and the name therefore appears corrected in the margins. 

121 Here the text reads: o xj* j 

122 Ms* but more plausible is Vilmar, p. 183:13, reading 

123 1.e. among the four witnesses. 
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Translation 


people endorsed him 124 and confirmed that the course 125 of his leadership 
was in accordance with the truth. 

[213] During the year in which Nethan’el rose, there rose after him Musa, 
brother of Harun son of al-MahdT of Banu Hashim. 12(1 In his days there was a 
huge [swarm of] locusts, the like of which had never before been seen, and it 
ate all the vegetation and all the plants of the earth; it multiplied upon the 
land, and its offspring emerged and covered the face of the earth from the sea 
to the Jordan [River]. It ate all of the vegetation and the plants on the land; 
nothing remained on the face of the earth, and the land was left barren. 
The following year a dispute broke out amongst the Muslims, and there was 
great slaughter amongst them and of them; 120 they split into two factions, 
one called the MudaranTm and the other ... and fought each other 

with great enmity and killed each other without mercy. 131 The Samaritans 


124 For this sense of <*a see Dozy, Supplement , I, 735, 

125 The text here has which seems corrupt; Vilmar, p. 183:16, has 

126 See above, p. 60 nn. 111-12. 

127 Ms. “multiplied”, “bred”, as in Hebrew and Aramaic. Cf. below, Ms. p. 257:8. 

128 A locust attack that started in 784 is described by Michael the Syrian. According 
to him this was a pernicious attack that started in Edessa and Sarug, from whence it 
passed on to the JazTra and afterwards to the West, where it devoured all the vegetation, 
including the cereals, vines and trees. It may well be that although this attack started in 
the days of al-MahdT, it reached what Michael the Syrian {Chronique, III, 4) calls the 
West” in the days of Musa al-Hadl. 

129 Ms. Jtij. Cf. Vilmar, p. 184:3-4: ^ Jo ^ 

130 The names of the factions appear in the Paris Ms. only, and^are omitted m Vilmai. 
The first name, although misspelt, seems to refer to the Mudariya; the second name is 
written ^and it is clear that the scribe did not know how to read it himself. It may 

be Yamanlyln; see following note. 

131 This is actually the feud, or fitna, known as the “War of the Watermelon , which 
was part of a long series of outbreaks during the period under discussion between tribal 
factions known as the Nizarlya or Mudariya on the one hand, and the Yamamya on the 
other. See P. von Sivers, “Military, Merchants and Nomads: the Social Evolution and the 
Syrian Cities and Countryside during the Classical Period 780-969,” Der Islam 56 (1979), 
pp 220ff For a detailed description of this outbreak and its causes, see Ibn al-Athn, 
AlKamil fi l-ta’rikh (Beirut, 1965), VI, 127-28. The main part of this war took place 
around 176/792-93; see ibid.- al-Tabari, III, 624-26, Al-Tabari mentions tribal enmity m 
Palestine and some skirmishes already in 174/790-91. See also Ibn Taghrlbirdi, Al-Nujum 
al-zahira fi muluk Misr wa-l-Qdhim (Cairo, 1929-72), I, 67-68, who mentions the year 
171/787-78 as the year of the outbreak. Both Ibn al-Athlr and al-Tabari emphasize that 
many people were killed during the course of this war. 
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and the others who lived in their vicinity were in great and fearful difficulty, 
[since] they entered the villages and plundered crops, 132 gold, silver, copper 
and woollen clothing. And so the written curse had come upon us: “Your ox 
shall be slain before your eyes and you shall not eat of it”, 133 and the rest 
of the curse (lit. the whole curse). The people fled, and their villages were 
left empty because of the punishment and affliction that came upon them. 
If they caught a woman they did to her what the people of Sodom did; 
they brought [214] upon the people an affliction that could not be averted 
(?), 134 and the people stayed in the mountains and in the caves, after the}' 
had been deprived of all their belongings and had been left destitute 135 of 
everything. 136 Of the notables, he who had [someone] who would join him 137 
gave him his money in exchange for his protection, while people who had no 
companion remained wandering in the mountains, caves, and wadis. When 
[the raiders] would enter, they would come upon nothing without taking it. 138 
They burned the houses and the seed grain, 139 and did not leave anything 
unburnt, [so that] the whole region was reduced to ruin. They remained so 
about a year, and God made good on His vow 140 and scattered 141 them. 


132 Ms. J>UI; read J>Ul. 

133 Deuteronomy 28:31. 

134 Ms. S >6. Cf. Vilmar, p. 184:10-11: ^Ul ij* “and 

they brought upon the people trials and affliction”. 

135 Ms. t hi+f j = OyajY cf. Vilmar, p. 184:12: qa lyJLj. 

136 The harsh consequences that this war had for the local non-Muslim inhabitants are 
described in detail in a contemporary Christian hagiographical composition called the 
Passion of the Twenty Martyrs. The author of the passion speaks of a ferocious tribal war 
which broke out between some of the most noble Arab tribes in Palestine. The effects of 
this war were devastating: the roads became unsafe, town dwellers fled, leaving important 
towns like Eleuthropolis, Ascalon and Gaza deserted, and there were robberies, looting 
and fires everywhere. For the Greek text see the edition by A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus 
in Pravoslavnii Palestinski Sbornik 57 (1907), pp. 1-41. 

137 The text is somewhat garbled here: aJI j£L*j jl^ ^a j\S q* d jlf 

... dL ; cf. Vilmar, p. 184:13-14: ... dl« Gl Xl^uj ja ^a jLXJI ^ d jltT . 

138 The text here has: o^j^b T SI, which seems corrupt. The correct reading is 

probably: SI 

139 Ms. jj*dl; read jjJUlj jj*dl. Cf. Vilmar, p. 184:15: jjjJlj jjjJI. The read¬ 

ing jj-01, “houses”, which appears in our text, seems to be preferable here. 

140 Ms. (jJUaJ, form V used in the sense of I (L.C.). 

141 Ms. (3yl, form IV instead of I. 
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The next year a great rise in prices came upon the people, and a merciless 
calamity took place. They had already been stripped bare from without and 
from within: 142 from without [by] locusts, and from within by the enemy. 
Furthermore, 143 they took pains in order to secure the jizya, and the curse 
was fulfilled: “And you shall be delivered 144 into your enemies’ hands.” 145 
Under Kisra 146 the price of bread increased and the people suffered terrible 
hunger until satiety was forgotten, as is said [in the Scriptures]. And you 
shall eat, and you will not be satisfied.” 147 

It was said that a woman ate her son in a village called Arbak The baby 
died, and when he passed away she took him, cut him up into pieces and 
cooked him. [215] Some people entered and saw his hand emerging from the 
cooking pot, and said to her: “What are you cooking?” She replied to them: 
“A hedgehog.” They said to her: “Where did you get a hedgehog?” Looking 
into the cooking pot and detecting human flesh, they said to her: What is 
this terrible calamity?” She said that her son had died, and that she took 
him and cooked him in order to eat him because of [her] gnawing hunger. 
The woman was a bedouin Arab who lived there. 

God delivered unto the people extinction and death. 148 O, how many died 
on the road and were not buried! And the road (?) turned into a graveyard. 149 

142 The script here is somewhat unclear: Js»b \j, lyuiiU 1 j3 (cf. Vilmar, p. 
184:18-19). 

143 Ms. J A-ulj (sic); cf. Vilmar, p. 184:19: A-uj. 

144 Ms. read yj^y 

1415 Deuteronomy 28:48. 

146 Presumably the name of a provincial or local official. Kisra was a common Persian 
name; see F. Justi, hanisches Namenbuch (Marburg, 1895), pp. 134-39. 

l47 Micha 6:14. , 1 . _ . 

1^8 a devastating plague that occurred at the beginning of the caliphate of Havun al- 
Rashld (r. 170/786-193/809) is mentioned by al-Baladhurl, who says that the plague was 
so deadly that at times it wiped out whole households. As a result, lands and fields left 
uncultivated were redistributed by the caliph. See al-Baladhurl, Futuh al-buldan , p. Iu8, 
also p. 144. 

149 Ms. qju which is surely corrupt. Vilmar’s text, p. 185:10, reads: 

t A <_ , d I may be an error for or jy J; is perhaps a distorted 

form of Li, “main road”, or iLi, a “region” or “district”. L.C. suggests that the sentence 
may be read: mu taking the implied subject to be cibGJI or JJJI and 

reading l as a colloquial form of I, “sinner”; in this case the translation would 

be: “And [the roads] became the sinner's grave”. 
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Mothers would dig pits and place ten or five [children] in them because they 
could not manage to bury [them separately]. So many of the Samaritans 
and the priests died and were not mourned as they should have been, or 
buried properly. 150 So many sons became separated from their fathers, and 
fathers separated from their sons, and they died without one knowing the 
condition of the other, whether he was hungry or dead. The appearance 151 
of the people changed, and not a father remained who asked about his son, 
nor a son who asked about his father, nor a brother about his brother, and 
matters became worse and worse. Woe to him who saw this calamity with 
his own eyes, and blessed be he who is tried and is rescued from his trial and 
achieves relief. 

[216] After this God extended His mercy and alleviated [the suffering]; He 
lifted [His] wrath from [His] servants, and sent prosperity upon the earth and 
satisfied the people, and the people ate and were satiated. Those few people 
who survived and went up to the mountain 152 on the Feast of Tabernacles 
( c td dl-mizol ) that was [celebrated] after the year of the perdition were like 
those who congregate in a small village synagogue. 

After that, ... 153 ... the farmer [returned] crying, and there was much 
vegetation... , 154 and he did not have any beasts, and the people were crying 


150 The following sentence is added in Vilmar, p. 185:14: j ^^Jl Ml 

Mj ju ju- j* vl/t f° r rea d “a wooden case” (Dozy, Supplement , 

I, 372), thus: “only a few [had the privilege] to be buried, [and this] in an earthen trench 
because there was no [proper] grave or a wooden coffin”. Another version appears in 
BL Or. 1447, fol. 90v: OjL*’ “for lack of stones”. For evidence of burial in wooden 

coffins in Palestine, see, for example, G. Hadas, “Nine Tombs of the Second Temple Period 
at ‘Ein Gedi”, ‘Atiqot 24 (1994), English abstract, pp. l*-9*; Hebrew, pp. 1-75. 

151 Ms. presumably an error or a plural of “external appearance”, “looks”, 

“complexion”. Cf. Ms. p. 253:1-2: ^Jll ^ jy* ojtoj. 

152 There is a superfluous repetition here of the phrase: j* JdiJIj. Cf. Vilmar, p. 

186:2-3, bearing: .... L. Ji* \yf ... JJ.I 1^*11* ^JJl ^Ul ^ JJLaJlj. 

153 Here there is a gap in the middle of the page of six lines. The following section appears 
only in Vilmar’s text, p. 186:4-7, and is missing, in this form, in the Paris Ms., which bears, 
however, other additional material on this event: “... the rain arrived and mercy came, 
and the farmer returned [to his land] crying, because he did not have any beasts or seeds; 
and the seeds which he brought from the distant places, he ploughed with his shoulders, 
and with donkeys and mules; and they ploughed with the rest of the beasts.” Here ends 
Vilmar’s edition. From here onwards the text is attested only by the Paris manuscript 
Sam. 10, with no known parallels to the text. 

154 Ms. jdf The last word, is not clear in this context. “Rain” 
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continuously (?), 155 and they fasted on Mondays and Thursdays. The na¬ 
tion’s elders wrote to the Samaritans everywhere, and they came before God 
and offered up a great prayer; this happened on the mountain [217] on the 
first day of the month which was after the holiday of the seventh month. 
The letters of the ra’Ts reached 157 the villages, and the people went up to 
the mountain on Sunday, and there was a great prayer. On Monday and on 
Tuesday there was a great wail, 158 and the small children cried out and said. 
“O God of our righteous fathers, lift this affliction from us.” And the Lord 
God, may He be exalted, heard their call for assistance with the invocation 
of the fathers, and He lifted the perdition from them, and removed the anger 
through His benevolence, 159 because He is God, full of benevolence, and is 
prone to mercy 160 and does not seek [to vent His] anger. The people could 
not pass along the roads [218] because of the stench of the corpses, until 
their bodies changed because of the smell. 161 Even though the plague was 
lifted from the cattle, people became fatigued as a result of the threshing; 
they could not obtain anything with which they could thresh and they had 
to resort to threshing with donkeys, camels and other beasts, and the same 


(see Lane, Lexicon , 1.3, 854; Dozy, Supplement, I, 425) would indeed he quite logical hue if 
we are to assume that the syntax of the sentence is corrupt. Another possibility is cue, 1 
from the Hebrew dagan, which was adopted also by Samaritan Arabic, as evidence! by the 
trilingual Samaritan biblical glossary (Hebrew, Aramaic, Arabic) Hamehz. For evidence o 
this see Z. Ben Hayyim, The Literary and Oral Tradition of Hebrew and Aramaic among. 

the Samaritans, II (Jerusalem, 1957), p. 446. 

1B5 The word here is unclear, and is written with double dotting o re g ayn. 

- 7 

'~i5®The Samaritans adhered to the biblical order and names of the months^ The first 
month was therefore Nlsan (= March-April), while the seventh was Tishrei (= Septemb^- 
October). The holiday of the seventh month would be the Feast of Tabemades the 
day of the month afterwards would therefore be the beginning of Heshvan (October 
November), the season when rain is again expected. 

157 Ms. fUJl Jl j-JpJ' the j before redundant. 

158 Here there is a gap of six and a half lines in the text, parallel to the one in the former 
page, although in this case there does not seem to be any text missing. 

159 For this sense of jLol see Kazimirski, Dictionnaire, I, 128. 

160 Compare I ^ J\ see Lane, Lexicon, 1.1, 33G. 

161 According to Galenic humoral doctrine, which prevailed everywhere m the medieval 
Near East, foul smells can upset one’s bodily constitution and lead to unhealthy changes 
and illness, Cf. the extensive discussion in R. Parker, Miasma, Oxford 198 (. ■)■ 

162As opposed to an ox, the beast usually used for threshing and plowing. The lack of 
oxen for agricultural tasks was similarly cumbersome during the days of Ibn Tu un. 
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was true in the case of sowing. 163 The earth became contaminated 164 and 
the curse was fulfilled for us, in His words: “I will annihilate your beasts, 
and so much of the earth shall remain barren because of the lack of beasts, 
and the earth shall be contaminated by the corpses of the beasts.” 165 

All of these hardships [came upon us] when we defied 166 our God, and all 
this took place in the days of Harun, the caliph of the Muslims, when the 
ra’is was Nethan’el, the imam of Israel. 167 

After this, when Harun al-Rashld was on his deathbed, he summoned his 
three children Muhammad [al-Amln], ‘Abd Allah [al-Ma’mun], and [al-]Qasim, 
and divided his kingdom amongst them. 168 He allotted Khurasan to ‘Abd 


163 See below, Ms. p. 251:5-7. 

164 The verb used here is o-JaJ, an Arabicised version of the Hebrew root NDD1, which ap¬ 
pears also in the form oUhj. See below, Ms. p. 249:10. It was adopted by the Samaritans 
from the Hebrew and thus does not appear in dictionaries of Arabic, 

165 This seems to be a combination of two or more passages; most probably Nahum 3:3 
or Lamentations 4:14, with Leviticus 26:22, 30, or Ezekiel 32:13fL 
166 Ms. LjLuatl, form IV instead of I. 

167 This ending is almost identical to the one at the end of Vilmar’s text. See Vilmar, p. 
186. A description of an almost identical series of events is found in a Latin document de¬ 
scribing the conditions of the Christians in Palestine during this period. This includes three 
earthquakes (not described by our source, possibly because they did not reach Samaria), 
a severe attack of locusts, a plague, the Watermelon War, and the drought, all in a short 
period of time. We sincerely hope that Prof. A. Linder of the Hebrew University, who 
found several Mss. of this document quite some time ago, will choose to publish it. 

168 Here follows a description of the succession arrangements made by Harun al-Rashld, 
the main source for which is al-Tabari, III, 651—67. The arrangements were in fact made 
by Harun on his hajj to Mecca in 186/802, and not on his deathbed, as reported here. 
During his stay in Mecca two documents were composed, attested in turn by al-Amln and 
al-Ma’mun, which were deposited in the Ka‘ba for safekeeping. In these documents it was 
stated that al-Amln was to succeed Harun al-Rashld, but that the empire would be divided 
between him and al-Ma’mun, al-Amln controlling the western part, while al-Ma mun would 
be in charge of the eastern part, i.e. from Khurasan and eastwards. Al-Qasim was to be 
in control of the border regions ( al-thughur wa-l-‘awdsim)\ see al-Tabari, III, 653. Al- 
Ma’mun would succeed al-Amln in his turn, while al-Qasim would succeed al-Ma mun, if 
the latter did not decide otherwise (al-Tabari, III, 667). It is probable that the provision 
for al-Qasim was actually added only a few years later, in 805. See C.E. Bos worth, trans., 
The History of ah Tabari, XXX: The ‘Abbasid Caliphate (Albany, 1989), pp. 184-85 n. 674, 
citing R.A. Kimber, “Harun al-Rashld’s Meccan Settlement of AH 186/ AD 802,’ University 
of St. Andrews, School of Abbasid Studies, Occasional Papers 1 (1986), pp. 55-79. On 
the subject of the succession, see F. Gabrieli, “La successione di Harun al-Rashld e la 
guerra fra al-Amln e al-Ma’mun,” RSO 11 (1926-28), pp. 341-97; H. Kennedy, The Early 
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Allah, and from the border of Khurasan onwards, all the land until Ifrlqiya, 169 
he allotted to Muhammad, and all of the coastline from one end to the other 
he allotted to [al-]Qasim. He gave Muhammad precedence as sovereign after 
him, [219] and ‘Abd Allah after him and [al-]Qasim after him, arranging 
them in this manner. He took 170 from them oaths and agreements and testi¬ 
monies, and appointed chiefs ( mashayikh ) throughout his kingdom 171 so that 
after this pact and [in the case of] its breach it would be available for all the 
people to deliberate upon it, 172 and upon his pact and his oath. 173 Harun 
ruled for 22 years and eleven months 174 and died. 

His son Muhammad took his place. He was neglectful of his kingdom 175 
and adorned himself, cleaving to the boys, 176 dressing them as women, 177 
adorning them with women’s ornaments, sleeping with them, and clinging to 


‘Abbasid Caliphate (London, 1981), pp. 123-26. 

169 North Africa, particularly the region which is today Tunisia. 

170 Ms. Jjuu, which seems to give no sense in this context. 

m This probably refers to the letter written by Harun to all the provincial governors, 
which included a copy of the contract made in Mecca and ordered them to have the 
document read out loud and placed in their diwan and to report any incident regarding 
it. See al-Tabari, III, 666. 

172 For jLtLJ see Dozy, Supplement , I, 654. 

173 The verb here is unclear; read in the sense of “consider” or “deliberate 1 , See 

Lane, Lexicon , 1:3, 1195. This sentence, as it appears in the Ms., is somewhat problematic; 
the translation is therefore tentative. 

174 According to the accepted tradition Harun ruled for 22 years, six months, and nine 
days, from 16 Rabl* 1170 (15 September 786) to 3 Jumada II 193 (24 March 809). Although 
there are additional traditions (see ai-Tabarl/ Bos worth, The ‘Abbasid Caliphate , p. 303 
n. 1022), they all fall within a month of the accepted date given by al-Tabari, which is 
cited here. 

175 The following information is attested by al-Tabari, III, 804-805, who cites verses at¬ 
tributed to c All ibn c Isa concerning al-Amin’s idleness, the central position of the different 
court functionaries, and the homosexual habits which prevailed in his court. See the 
translation by Michael Fishbein, in The History of al-Tabari, XXXI: The War Between 
Brothers (Albany, 1992), pp. 5S-59: “The Caliplds active homosexuality (liwat) is a mar¬ 
vel, even more marvellous than is the vizier’s passive homosexuality ( huldq ). One of them 
buggers, the other gets buggered: such, by my life, is the difference of the cases—” ‘At! 
then goes on to describe the scandal which arose in the royal court, See also T. El-Hibri, 
“The Regicide of the Caliph al-Amin and the Challenge of Representation in Medieval 
Islamic Historiography,” Arabica 42 (1995), pp. 354-64. 

176 Ms. D>1Vin, Hebrew in Samaritan script. 

177 The Hebrew word for “women”, CPMOD, appears here once in transliteration in Arabic 
script (1. 6), and once in Samaritan (1. 7). 
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them; 178 throughout his reign he used to rely upon the officials to manage 
it. 179 God became angry with him and lifted fear of him from the people, 
and they turned upon him; a state of great turmoil, conflict and disorder 
pervailed, and it is said that [it prevailed] everywhere. The whole time from 
the creation of Adam to the reign of Muhammad ibn Harun ab Rashid was 
5239 years. 180 [Then] the dissent among the [Arabs] occurred, and many 
from all of the country as far as [Jund] al-Urdunn 181 were killed; there was 
looting everywhere, many Samaritans—-heads of villages were killed, and 
the written curse was fulfilled: “A sword shall be in your midst.” 182 

[220] [Then] Abu £ Awf, a man from [the tribe of] Judham, 183 rebelled 
and came to Palestine. He came down to Salim, 184 and when he was killed 
his companions ran away and the believers 185 fell into great strife. A man 
by the name of Miraha whose son was one of those killed 186 in Salim rose 
from his army, 187 and many people went forth with him. They gathered in 
Zayta 188 and continued on their way to Arsuf. They plundered and killed, 
burned villages, looted the synagogues and burned the meeting place of the 


178 The Ms. has lJoLLj, probably to be read jUu, though in the given context it seems 
that the appropriate expression would have been ^ ,jUli, “clung to them”, rather than 


^Jlp “depended on them 


7) 


179 I.e. to manage affairs of state. 

180 The text actually has “5000 years and 239 months”, clearly a mistake. Read all as 
years this date is roughly correct. According to Abu 1-Fath the hijra dating begins in AM 
5047 (see above, p. 50 and n. 31). The year 5239 would thus be AH 192, while al-Amln in 
fact reigned from AH 193. 

181 It is more likely that the author is referring here to Jund al-Urdunn rather than to the 
river Jordan itself. Cf. below, p. 93, where there is a comparison between the application 
of the restriction in Palestine and its application in al-Urdunn. 

182 The use of with here is irregular, although the meaning is clear. This could 


refer to several Biblical passages, e.g. Leviticus 26:33, Ezechiel 6:3, 11:8. 

183 Ms. read ^1^-. 

184 See Geographical Appendix. 

185 Referring to the Muslims. In SA \ may be replaced by See Stenhouse, “Samaritan 
Arabic,” in Crown, Samaritans, pp. 600—601; also Blau, Grammar , I, 169, for a case of 
Note also the incorrect use of the case, 0^4^ instead of and instead 

of eJaLiL 


186 Ms. read • 

187 The Ms. reads 4 ^l>, which could be corrected either to or to a—*L>, as is the 

case in the next line. 

188 See Geographical Appendix. 
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Dositheans 189 in Arsuf [because] they could not enter into it, [Then] they 
returned and plundered anything they could [lay their hands on], and we were 
terrified by night and by day. After that Mudar 190 and Qays gathered in 
Caesarea and ransacked the villages and laid the world waste. Miraha came 
forth a second time, and went to the province of Caesarea; 192 the Kmanlym 193 
emerged from Caesarea with a large army, Miraha fled before the Kinanlyln, 
and they overtook them and killed a number of them. After that God, m 
His mercy, brought relief and turned the hardship into joy. Muhammad [al- 
Amln] sent officers and governors over the land, the people were at peace, 
the wicked were scattered, and we returned to our homes. 

After two whole 195 years Muhammad [al-Amln] was killed, his brother 
‘Abd Allah came to power, and there was strife amongst the people [221] 
everywhere; his rule was of no avail, and the people did not obey him. The 
people fell into enmity and killed one another 0, how many of them were 
killed! There was strife and hatred amongst them, women and children were 
taken into captivity, and a group of the Samaritans was made to follow 
[into captivity]. [Thus] the curse came true: “Your sons and your daughters 
shall be given to another people while your eyes look on, and it shall not 


189 The text here is not clear. It may read <Hi*, with iili* perhaps to 

be taken as iJjbLo, i.e. the “conference place 11 of the Dositheans. The Dust an or Dositheans 
were a sect that left the Samaritan mainstream probably in the first century CE. On the 
Dositheans see Jarl Fossum, “Sects and Movements,” in Crown, ed., The Samaritans , pp. 
299-357. 

190 Here spelt jJw instead of 

191 Ms. read 

192 Ms. y. 

193 Ms. read ,jcjL50l, which may refer to men from the tribe of Kinana. There 

is evidence for the presence of the Banu Kinana in Palestine, e.g, Alqama ibn Hakim of 
the Banu Kinana, who served as governor of Palestine in the days of the caliph TJthman. 
See Gil, A History of Palestine, p. 116; I. Hasson, “The Penetration of Arab Tribes in 
Eretz Israel during the First Century of the Hijra ”, Cathedra 32 (1984), p. 64 (Hebrew). 

194 Ms. ojubj; read (L.C.). 

195 Here two words are covered by an ink blot, perhaps 0^— “after two whole 

years”, presumably from the time affairs were under control again in Palestine, since al- 
Amln acceeded to the throne on 24 March 809 and reigned for four and a half years before 
he was killed on 26 September 813. 
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be in the power of your hand [to prevent it].” 196 Women were defiled, 197 
and Samaritans and others of all the other nations were killed; villages were 
destroyed and emptied of their inhabitants, the land was not trodden upon 
by passers-by, and the people were in a state of misfortune night and day. 
Misfortune multiplied, and locusts came one year after another and ate [both] 
the tender green plants and those that were dry. [Then] there was a rise in 
prices, the people weakened and lost their property and their herds, and 
we were scattered 198 amongst the people and fled in fear of the sword. All 
of this, and more, [happened] because of the sins and the crimes that the 
people commited before Almighty God. They pursued 199 vanity, deviated 
from the truth and from doing good, and broke the precepts of Almighty 
God. Because of this, all these calamities came upon us; [222] but God, 
blessed be His name, did not see fit to break His pact with Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob, peace be upon them, and He granted favour and replaced these 
calamities with relief. 

The Muslims assembled and detained each person in his place, and there 
was hatred and evil amongst them. A man spilling blood amongst them 
became a common thing, and many people were apprehended. A man called 
Masrur ibn Abu ‘Amir 200 [was in charge of] the whole district of Nablus 201 
and security arrangements there; he liked the Samaritans, and the people 
obeyed him. He was a great warrior and did good, and all the Samaritans 
in his territory fared well. He chose himself a friend from Sinjil 202 by the 

196 Deuteronomy 28:32. The full text of the passage is: “Your sons and your daughters 
shall be given to another people while your eyes look on, and you will fail with longing for 
them all the day; and it shall not be in the power of your hand to prevent it”. 

197 Ms. This verb is an Arabicised form of the Hebrew NOD, “defiled”. See above, 

p. 67 n. 164. 

198 Ms. LjaJ, in the sense of bilj. See Blau, Grammar , I, 169. 

199 Ms. ys-y read yf-y 

200 Ms. yXs- y\j yi read y \ who is men tioned again, Ms. p. 237:9- 

10 . 

201 Ms. Oilj JT; read j-LU j£] • 

202 This appears in the text as Sinhil, but it seems most probable that it is Sinjil (see 
also Ms. p. 237:10), in the centre of Samaria. If indeed this is Sinjil, then it seems to 
be an early mention of this village. Traditionally it has been accepted that the name 
stemmed from St. Gilles, the name of this settlement during the Crusader period (its 
Latin equivalent being S. Egidius). This is based on a Crusader tradition according to 
which this was the place in which Raymond de St. Gilles, one of the leading Crusader 
commanders, encamped on his way to Jerusalem. See Rorgo Fretellus de Nazareth et sa 
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name of Ra‘ama. The Muslims hated 203 him 204 and said: “We will not be 
able to kill him except by cunning, and the only one who can get to him is 
his friend Ra‘ama” So they conspired with [Ra'ama] against [Masrur], and 
when lie visited Ra'ama the latter went up to him while they were eating and 
killed him. The affliction returned, and from the group of Ra‘ama 2tb [people] 
were killed without number or count. The ra’is 2m made an agreement with 
some bandits, 207 and they took him to Ra*ama and arrested him until they 
agreed upon a fine 208 which the Samaritans took upon themselves. 209 [The 
ra’ts] went to his home safe; it was a day of great joy and delight for the 
community, and they thanked God profusely for the safe return of the ici is. 
All of this was the fruit of our divergence from the command [223] of God, 
our Lord, 

After these troubles, locusts came and ate the wheat, the best crop of 
the land, 210 and ate the trees; there was a great rise in prices, and the [price 
of] wheat reached one measure of wheat ( qabb ) per dinar, and the [piice of] 


description de la Terre sainte, histoire et edition du texte , ed. P.C. Boern (Amsterdam, 
1980), p. 29; also V. Guerin, Description geographique, historique et archeologique de 
la Palestine,' Samarie (Paris, 1875), II, 34-35. However, it may be this was a popular 
Crusader etymology that may have been based upon an earlier name in Arabic. This may 
be hinted also by the fact that Yaqut, who is usually quite meticulous when it comes to 
the spelling of geographical names, spells Sinjil in two different ways: as Sinjil (III, 162, 
IV, 312), and as Sinjil (III, 220). The latter form of spelling is also used by al-Harawi, 
Kitab al-ishardt ild ma l rifat al-ziydrdt , ed. J. Sourdel-Thomine (Damascus, 1953), p. 24, 
this may well be due to the Crusader pronounciation of the name of the settlement, which 
gained in size and importance during this period. In his Athar al-bilad (Baghdad, 1960), 
p. 203, s.v. Sinjil, al-QazwInl cites al-Istakhrl, who wrote in the tenth century, as saying 
that Jubb Yusuf is found between Nablus and Sinjil. However, this citation is not found, 
as far as I could see, in the existing editions of al-Istakhrl. Nevertheless, this may serve 
as another indication for the existence of the name Sinjil before the Crusades, 

203 It seems that here stands for o^a J'. 

204 I.e. Masrur, as will immediately become clear. 

205 Ms. ijCj\ “[who was] called ‘two’” (?), seems quite out of context here. 

206 The ra’is was the head of the Samaritan community. 

207 Above the word there appears a mark signifying that an additional phrase written 
in the margin should be inserted here: Jl vlr** 

208 Ms. in the sense of ilLP*. 

209 Cf. Ms. p. 211:2-3. 

210 The word appears to have been stricken out by the copyist, but clearly belongs 

here (L.C.). 
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oil, five measures of weight ( aqsat) 211 per dinar. But God was loving and 
no one was harmed, 212 because God spares in His mercy. He is merciful and 
compassionate, and will not cast a man away. 

The following year the locusts struck and the people’s possessions dwin¬ 
dled because of the high cost; as long as the trouble increased the dissent 
continued amongst the people, and the earth became impure 213 from the 
multitude of the killing and the discharge of dead bodies. 214 Many priests, 
priests’ wives, and the children of the hakakima 215 and those in charge of 
precepts 216 and synagogues did not guard their honour. 217 When the daugh¬ 
ter of the priest of ‘Askar 218 neglected her honour, her father was not able 
to kill her because the people of [his] village made it impossible for him to 
do so; [so] he decided to send her away from him and [thus] kept the Word 
of Almighty God: “And remove it from your midst.” 219 


211 The qist (= £ecn:r)<;, sextarius) was a measure for olive oil used in the Umayyad and 
‘Abbasid periods. There were actually three measures called qist: one contained 476 
grams, another 1.07 kilograms, and another 2.14 kilograms. See El 2 , s.v. “Makayll”. 
212 Ms. Ij^>I ^ ; read j&j ^, and cf. the similar phrases in the Ms., pp. 230:4, 

243:3, 258:9-10. On jI, see Dozy, Supplement , II, 4. Here, as elsewhere, the author 
probably means that no Samaritan was harmed. 

213 Ms. to be read something like qLUTj , from the Hebrew NQD, the last two 

letters being repeated by mistake. See above, pp. 67 n. 164, 71 n. 197. 

214 According to Lane, Lexicon , 1.4, 1713, is “the watery humour, mixed with blood, 
that flows from the dead”. 

215 This is the usual form that appears in Abu 1-Fath, rather than hukama } . The hakakima 
were a group of seven men, learned in the Torah and its precepts ( ahkam ), who were 
appointed to supervise over the priests and the people. According to Abu 1-Fath, this 
institution was established by the famous Samaritan leader Baba Rabbah (end of second 
century/beginning of third); the hakakima served as leaders of the Samaritan community 
and thereby weakened the position of the priests. See Vilmar, pp. 129-32; Stenhouse, 
trans., pp. 178-82. 

216 Ms. referring to the precepts of the Torah. See the note above; also Vilmar, 

pp. 128:14, 130:7; Stenhouse, trans., pp. 178 n. 766, 180 n. 783. 

217 As will become clear below, the point is that desperate circumstances led to a rise in 
prostitution. 

218 A village located on the outskirts of Nablus. See the Geographical Appendix. 

219 This is apparently a Biblical citation, although I could not find a passage with a similar 

wording. The expression liLLfr ^ is the accepted Samaritan translation for “from 

your midst”; e.g. Deuteronomy 13:6, 17:7, where *p“lp)0 V*1D is translated as 

^ or qa j-JI • It may be that this is a free translation that 
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The Samaritans of ‘Askar had not been affected by anything because they 
were so strong, but they did not treat her charitably or take into consideration 
the fact that she had strayed on account of hunger. Since they did not treat 
her or others besides her charitably, God increased their misery in several 
ways, having confirmed their guilt, for God [ 224 ] will not show favour and 
will take no bribe, 220 but rather judges by truth and justice, because God 
increases the hardship of whoever can do good yet does not do it, and makes 
him taste misfortune so that he will love God and rejoice. Then the people 
ate and were satiated by the grace of God, the roads were travelled and the 
people were heartened, 222 and the Samaritans from all places went up to Mt. 
Gerizim; they fasted and prayed and thanked God profusely and praised Him 
for His favour in having removed this misery from them and replaced it with 
joy and mercy. 

After thirteen years of the reign of ‘Abd Allah al-Ma’mun, he sent a 
man known as Khalid ibn Y&zTd 223 and with him a great army. 1 he people 
were unaware of Iris approach until he suddenly appeared in Palestine. All 
the Muslims were in great fear of him and despaired of their lives; the rebels 


the author chose for this same phrase. 

220 Ms. Lij stands for The phrase refers to Deuteronomy 10:17: “For the 

Lord... shows no favour and takes no bribe”. o»-j ^ “show face”, is a literal trans¬ 

lation of ODD NWV 

221 Ms. f&G-SI, the syntax of which seems quite awkward here. 

222 Cf. cJ, according to Lane, Lexicon , 1.7, 2642, “one who renders himself near to people 
by affection and friendship (or is friendly and affectionate to them)”. 

223 This is Khalid ibn Yazld ibn Mazyad al-Shaybanl, who was sent by al-Ma’mun in 
207/821-22 to assert his rule in Egypt, which was effectively ruled at the time by two 
rivals who controlled different parts of the country. On him and his family see P. Crone, 
Slaves on Horses (Cambridge, 1980), p. 170 no. 68. ‘Ubayd Allah ibn al-SaiT (ibid., p. 
75) controlled al-Fustat and the south, while the north was ruled by ‘All al-JarawT (for 
sources concerning his revolt see C.E. Bosworth, trails., The Histoi'y of al-Tabari, XXXII. 
The Reunification of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate (Albany, 1987), p. 164 li. 494). Khalid did 
indeed engage in several bloody battles in Egypt before he was finally defeated, captuied 
and turned out of Egypt by ‘Ubayd Allah in February 823. See al-KindT, Kitdb al-vmldt, 
ed. R, Guest (Leiden, 1912), pp. 173-76. The dating of the invasion by Khalid ibn Yazld 
to the thirteenth year of al-Ma’mun’s reign may refer back to the date of al-Ma’mun’s 
rebellion against al-Amm, i.e. 194/810, thus bringing his period of reign to thirteen years. 
Tliesc two years are usually excluded: see al-Tabari, III, 1140. This is also supported by 
the computation cited below, p. 80 n. 277. 

224 See al-Ya‘qubI, Ta’rikh , II, 555. 
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decided to flee and abandon all their possessions, but when they saw [Khalid] 
leaving for Egypt, they were safe again, as they had been before; they harmed 
the Samaritans and killed a group of them. Khalid passed through and made 
his way down to Egypt, and the Egyptians waged war against him; he was a 
great warrior, and he killed a great many of them in battle and besieged and 
afflicted them. [ 225 ] Then they took him prisoner, and when they captured 
him all his companions took to flight. The Egyptians detained him for some 
time, and when they let him go again 225 he went to his country. All the 
years from Adam to the arrival of Khalid ibn Yazld in the land of Egypt 
were 52 50. 226 

After four years ‘Abd Allah the king sent a man called ‘Abd Allah ibn 
Tahir 227 accompanied by a great army, the like of which in might 228 and 
destruction had never been known in action against the rebels. 229 When he 
went forth from Baghdad he conquered the lands before him; God gave him 
victory and worked good deeds through him, and he crushed all the tyrants 
of the land. Upon his arrival at Hims, Nasr ibn Shabath 230 rose against him 
with a great army of brigands, so [‘Abd Allah ibn Tahir] besieged Hims and 
beleaguered Nasr until he requested a guarantee of safety ( aman) 231 and left 
Hims. When he emerged, ‘Abd Allah seized and enchained him; he took 
all of his possessions and his children, and sent him to Baghdad. He came 
to Palestine in the first year after the Sabbatical Year, 232 in the month of 
Kanun al-Awwal, in the year 212 of the reign of Islam, 233 and no one waged 


225 For this use of jU see Blau, Grammar , II, 442. 

226 According to the computation of Abu 1-Fath the hijra took place in the year 5047 after 
Creation; therefore 5250 = 825 CE. This computation seems to be somewhat imprecise, 
since the author himself states several lines later that ‘Abd Allah ibn Tahir arrived in 
Egypt four years after Khalid ibn Yazld, in December 827. Cf. above, p. 74 n. 223, and 
also below, n. 233. 

2274 Abd Allah ibn Tahir was appointed by ahMahnun in charge of the region between 
Raqqa and Egypt in 821-22. In 825-26 he managed to quell Nasr ibn Shabath’s rebellion, 
which is mentioned below, and proceeded to Egypt, where lie succeeded in establishing 
abMa’mun’s rule. 

228 Ms. oljj. Cf. CA, Ijj, “strong”, “sturdy”; Kazimirski, Dictionnaire , II, 1527. 

229 Ms. sic\ 

230 The leader of a group of Qaysl rebels who finally surrendered to ‘Abd Allah ibn Tahir 
in 824-25. For parallels and bibliography see al-Tabari/Bosworth, Reunification , 138-44. 

231 I.e. surrendered in return for an aman, a formal pledge of safety and protection. 

232 Ms. tLu/, an Arabic form of the Biblical term 71^1?^ . 

233 December 827. 
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war against him [there]. 

[Then] he went down to Egypt [226] and waged war against it; the rebel 
there was called Sa ( Td ibn San, 234 and lie took him prisoner and conveyed him 
to Baghdad to the king. 235 He conquered the land to the frontier of IfrTqiya, 236 
God established mercy for the people in his heart, and he lightened the 
affliction which was upon them—except for what the rebels 237 did before him, 
[an affliction to which] there was no limit: 238 all the people 239 had left their 
places vacant, run away and strayed from their beliefs. [‘Abd Allah] ordered 
that anyone who paid 240 the kharaj would receive a certificate 241 so that 
no one could take anything further from him, as had been done previously. 
Because of that affliction 242 many people were ruined; each [governor] who 
came was such an oppressor that many people were ruined and innumerable 
families 243 perished, and towns and villages were vacated and fell into ruin. 
When relief came, a sadness came over anyone who had lost his family and 
relatives 244 during the times of the oppression and hardship. 

After him, there was a king who conquered Palestine (?); 245 [he stayed] 
until he had appointed governors throughout the country, and then returned 


234 The Sari mentioned here is ‘Ubayd Allah ibn al-San (see above, p. 74 n. 223), who 
was indeed deported from Egypt to Baghdad, where he led quite a comfortable life. For 
sources and bibliography* see al-Tabarl/Bosworth, Reunification, pp. 1G0-61 n. 482. 

235 That is, to the caliph. According to al-Tabari, III, 1093, ‘Ubayd Allah ibn al-SarT was 
brought to Baghdad on 23 Rajab 211 (29 October 826). 

236 Ms. \Juj\ jojC Jl; read: ^ JI- 

237 Ms. here seems to be a combination of the plural and the singular forms. 

and 

'238-pjjjg i ast part 0 f the sentence is somewhat unclear, and the translation is therefore 
tentative. 

239 This description seems to regress to the previous state of affliction just mentioned. 
240 The term used here is \ see Dozy, Supplement , II, 800. 

241 Ms. Ja>. 

242 Ms. dUi> of-, instead of elB 
243 Ms. JjL5. 

244 Ms. 4*1read 4l*U?\ 

245 Ms. L.C. suggests that this is a misreading of a badly worn “Palestine”, 

which fits into the context very well. 
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to his land. 246 After his departure there revolted 247 a rebel called Ibn Firasa. 
He was an evil man who hated the Samaritans; he wanted them to abandon 
their religion in favour of his own, [227] and punished them and filled the 
prisons 248 with them—men, women and children. He oppressed them with 
hunger and thirst, and many people died in the prisons. They had 249 to 
pay money 250 in order to be allowed to circumcise their sons on the eighth 
day; he who had money [had] the gentiles 251 testify for him that he had paid, 
and he returned a Samaritan. 252 Many people abandoned their religion, [still] 
many 253 [others] showed endurance and patience until relief came from God, 
who sent mercy because He is merciful and benevolent. 


Chapter 

The Muslims gathered once again in opposition to al-Ma’mun, who was 
[called] 4 Abd Allah, 254 and killed the governor of Jericho (Rlha). 255 [Al- 
Mahnuri] departed 256 for Jerusalem (Bayt al-Maqdis) accompanied by many 
soldiers. 257 When his nephew ‘All was killed in Jericho, he ordered that many 

246 It may be that this obscure statement refers to Abu Ishaq Muhammad ibn Harun al- 
Rashld, who is referred to as “ king 11 here because he was the future caliph al-MuTashn. 
Abu Ishaq did indeed serve as governor of Syria and Egypt after Abd Allah Ibn Tahir, 
between the years 213-15/828-30; he personally quelled the revolts in Egypt and later 
returned to Baghdad. See al-Kindl, Wulat , pp. 188-89; al-Tabari, III, 1099-1100, 1101, 
1103; al-Ya‘qubl, Ta’rikh , II, 567. 

247 Ms. jb; readjb. 

248 Ms. read a reading confirmed on the next line: j ob) 

249 Ms. read 

250 Cf. Ms. p. 226:6: jjj, and note thereto, p. 76 n. 240 above. 

251 I.e. the Muslims. 

252 Ms. nQW. Presumably it is meant here that the child was circumcised. 

253 Ms. JSy, rather than^t5^ 

254 More precisely, Abu Ja‘far Abd Allah al-Ma J mun ibn Harun al-Rashid. 

255 Ms. Ltf j, = tU: j or Lrf jl; see Yaqut, II, 884-85. 

256 Ms. I, with \y* crossed out, for £ 

257 There is no other evidence concerning al-Ma’mun’s personal presence in Palestine, 
and specifically in Jerusalem, apart from a tradition in Nu 4 aym ibn Hammad, Kitab ai- 
fitan , cd. L.I. Conrad (Wiesbaden, forthcoming), no. 1160. It seems likely that al-Ma’mun 
passed through Palestine on his way to Egypt to quell the rebellion there. He arrived 
in Egypt on 10 Muharram 217 (16 February 832) and left 47 or 49 days later, towards 
the end of March. See al-Tabari, III, 1106 1107; al-Kindi, Wulat , p. 192; alAVqubl, 
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people be rounded up. He waged war 258 again against the dissenters, and God 
gave him victory; he killed 22 of their men and burnt the fortress in which 
they had taken refuge. 259 They waged war against him, and a group of them 
went on to Bayt Jibrln and raised troops there. The king’s brother, 260 [228] 
whose name was Ibrahim, 261 came accompanied by a great and mighty army 
and went to Bayt Jibrln. He called upon them to offer them a guarantee of 
safety (arndn), but they did not accept it. So he waged war against tlienr 
and fought them, 263 and overtook them and destroyed them; he seized their 
possessions and ruined their villages, and took many of the people [captive] 
in iron fetters and conveyed them to Baghdad. Now the evil man—that is 
Ibn Firasa—ran away and was never heard of again. And God brought relief 
to him who persevered in his patience and his belief, because He is merciful 
and benevolent, and everyone returned to his place safe and sound. 

Ibrahim, the king’s brother, 264 departed and went on to Egypt, but they 
did not receive him favourably and waged war against him. 265 He killed 


Ta’nkh , II, 569. The information concerning his visit to Jerusalem is well-supported by 
the inscriptions on the copper plates found above the northern and eastern entrances of 
the Dome of the Rock, which bear his name and are dated to Rabl‘ II 216 (May-June 
831). See M. van Brechem, ed., Materiaux pour un corpus inscriptionum arabicarum , 
2B, II: Jerusalem-Haram (Cairo, 1925-27), pp. 246-55; K.A.C. Creswell, Early Muslim 
Architecture , I: Umayyads (Oxford, 1932), pp. 47, 56. See also above, pp. 31-32. 

258 Ms. read This seems to be a very irregular usage; the phrase 

^is also used in the sense of “to stand up in battle”. 

259 Ms. ; read . 

260 Ms. I^>l, instead of ^>1. See Blau, Grammar , II, 317, 318, 320. 

261 Ibrahim ibn al-Mahdi was al-Ma’mun’s uncle and Harun al-Rashld’s brother; he was 
caliph for a short period of time between 5 Muharram 202 (24 July 817) and Dhu 1-Hijja 
203 (June 819), when he abdicated and withdrew from political life; see El 2 , III, 987. 
This does not fit our context at all; in addition, since on the next page (Ms. p. 229) it is 
clearly mentioned that this so-called Ibrahim was proclaimed caliph after al-Ma’mun, it 
follows that the reference is obviously to Abu Ishaq Muhammad ibn Harun al-Mu‘tasim 
(see above, p. 77 n. 246; below, n. 264, p. 80 n. 278). The reading “Ibrahim” therefore 
seems to be a mistake. 

262 See above, n. 258. 

263 Ms. read A" 15 - Perhaps the sequence of events was that he fought them, they 

fled, and then he overtook them and killed them. 

264 See above, n. 261. 

265 The presence of the future caliph al-Mu c tasim on this journey to Egypt, presumably 
accompanying al-Main Cm, is not mentioned anywhere else as far as I could see. It is not 
improbable, though, since he was in charge of Palestine and Syria at the time. See above, 
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a great many of them, destroyed their villages, and led their women and 
children and their dependents into captivity. 266 In addition to this, he took 
an enormous and fabulous amount of booty and appointed governors over 
the whole country. He returned to his country in the fifth year after the 
Sabbatical Year, in [the month of] Nlsan. 267 Al-Ma’mun came to Damascus 
and built there very strong forts; 268 he arrived there in [the month of] Aylul 
in the fifth year after the Sabbatical Year, which is the year 217 of the reign 
of Islam. 269 From Adam to the time of the arrival of al-Ma’mun in Damascus 
was 5264 [229] years. 270 He left supervisors on his behalf, and they destroyed 
all the strongholds in which the remaining [rebels] had fortified themselves, 
and destroyed the citadel built by Zeno on top of the mountain. 271 1 hey 
seized a group of dissenters, bound them in iron fetters and sent them to 
Baghdad. 

Al-Ma’mun remained in Damascus seven months; 272 from there he went 
to the land of the Rum (Byzantium) 273 and there conquered many towns and 
villages. He returned to his land in the Sabbatical Year and ordered that the 
land be measured and the trees be counted, and this was done. He left in 


pp. 77 n. 246, 78 n. 261, and below, p. 80 n. 278. 

266 Ms. L-,, instead of See Blau, Grammar, I, 190-91; also Stenhouse, “Samaritan 

Arabic,” pp. 599-601. 

267 I.e. April 832. The fifth year after the Sabbatical Year is AH 217, as noted in the 
following sentence. This is the date of his departure from Egypt, as corroborated by al- 
Ya‘qubl, Ta’nkh , II, 569, who reports that al-Ma’mun left Egypt three days before the 
end of Safar 217, i.e. on 2 April 832. 

268 This does not seem to be recorded elsewhere. 

269 September 832. 

270 This is based upon the computation that the hijra took place in AM 5047; see above, 
p. 50 and n. 31. 

271 See above, p. 59 n. 97. 

272 This would be already Safar or RabT‘ I 218 (April 833). 

273 Here the author seems to confuse two different invasions of Byzantium by al-Ma’mun. 
The first invasion took place some time in All 217 and included the long siege of Loulon, a 
fortress located northwest of Adana; this was a successful journey from which al-Ma’mun 
returned in AH 218. The second invasion, which started on 16 Jumada II 218 (9 July 833), 
was the one from which al-Ma’mun never returned; he died in Byzantine teiritory on 18 
Rajab 218 (9 August 833). See al-Tabari, III, 1109-11, 1134-41; al-Ya‘qubI, Ta’nkh , II, 
570, 573. 
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Palestine a man who levied the land taxes, 274 called Abu 1-Jarud (?). 275 He 
oppressed the people and burdened them terribly, as none of those before him 
had done, and he sapped the people [until] towns and villages were ruined 
and emptied of their inhabitants. But God brought upon the earth peace 
from [all] this, satiety, and belief, and did not impede them. 276 ‘Abd Allah 
al-Ma’mun reigned for 22 years and died. 277 

Chapter 

His brother Ibrahim 278 rose after him, and the people opposed him. A crowd 
gathered [230] and went up to Mt. Gerizim 279 on the Feast of Tabernacles, 
and [the enemy] came down in order to loot Nablus. The officer in charge 
(za‘m) 280 left with his forces. The people of the town had acted against 
him earlier, 281 so the officer in charge (za'Tm) and his forces fled, and the 
enemy entered and looted and burnt many houses, and burnt the synagogue 
and the synagogues of the Dositheans. 282 But God had mercy, and none 
of the Samaritans were harmed. 283 They remained [there] looting for three 
days. [When] the king heard of it he sent two commanders, one called Salih 

274 Ms. , in the sense of i- e - referring to one who collects 

taxes from non-Muslims? See above, p. 57 n. 87, and below, p. 82 n. 299. 

275 Ms. probably to be read as 

276 Lu seems to belong to the word “peace” rather than “satiety”, where it appears. 
277 Al-Ma’mun J s reign was usually counted from the time the war between al-Amln and 
al-Ma’mun ended, and is thus calculated as twenty years, five months and thirteen days 
(see al-Tabari, III, 1140); the author of our text, however, seems to prefer a count which 
includes the two years of al-Ma’mun’s rebellion. This is corroborated by al-Y&'qubl, who 
says that “from the day he was acknowledged as caliph {<5Mi l during the life 

of the Deposed (i.e. al-Amln) until he died, there are 22 years, and from the killing of the 
Deposed there are twenty years, five months and 25 days”. See al-Ya‘qubl, TaVifch, II, 
574; also above, p. 74 n. 223. 

278 The reference here is without doubt to al-Mu‘tasim, who ruled for nine years from 
218/833 to 227/842; see above, pp. 77 n. 246, 78 nn. 261, 264. He, not Ibrahim, who is 
mentioned above, was al-Ma’mun’s brother. 

279 Ms. [o>p]Tnn jl. 

280 Ms. Cf. Ms. p. 231:10. 

281 Ms. CwLt I^Jl^ aJJI 
282 See above, p. 70 n. 189. 

283 Ms. Jij Lj; read^voil loj, and cf. Ms. pp. 223:3: l^>l ^ for ^>1 
j&\ jjaj\ , 258:9-10: o^oLwJI y* Jj* 


243:3: 
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and the other called Ja‘far, and they came to Tiberias (Tabariya) and there 
killed a group of rebels and plundered their villages. Then they came to 
Beth Shean (Baysan) and there encountered a group of rebels seeking to loot 
it and killed a great many of them. [Then] the two commanders 284 went on 
and arrived in Ramin, and when the inhabitants of the land noticed this they 
mobilized great armies. The two commanders proceeded to Bayt Jibrln and 
killed the rebels who were there. [When] they went up to Jerusalem on their 
way to Nablus, a group of rebels rose against them and attacked them in 
Wadi 1-Jib, 285 and [the commanders] killed a great many of [the rebels]. The 
Samaritans approached [the commanders] and took from them a guarantee 
of safety (amdn), and [the commanders] told [the people of Nablus]: “We are 
responsible for the safekeeping of anyone who is in [231] the city, [but] we 
will kill whoever is outside it.” They came to Nablus, and there they came 
upon rebels seeking to plunder it; they seized them and crucified them at the 
eastern gate of the city. 286 

The ra'is Nethan'el died in the second year after the Sabbatical Year 287 in 
the month of Kasala’em, 288 and was buried in the grave which he had made 
for his son Yehoqlm, 289 whom he had wanted to appoint ra’is in his lifetime. 
When he died he was buried there, and his grave is opposite the tomb of 


284 Ms. read 

285 Probably the northern tributary of the Soreq, the main stream draining the area of 
Jerusalem, running north-south near al-Jlb. 

288 Crucifixion in Islam was a criminal punishment in which the body of the criminal, 
either living or dead, was affixed to a beam or tree trunk and exposed for several days. It 
was imposed in various circumstances, usually in cases of cruel robbery or treachery. See 
El 2 , s.v. “Salb”. 

287 If the previous Sabbatical year ended in AH 218-19, as is stated above, then this must 
be AH 220-21 (835-36 CE). 

288 Kasala’em ( D’1?TO, Hebrew Kislev, see Powels, “The Samaritan Calendar”, p. 

709 n. 73) is the Samaritan parallel of Kanun al-Awwal, or December 835. See Powels, 
“The Samaritan Calendar”, pp. 710-11. 

289 Ms. D'pm . It appears that he was buried in the same grave with his son, who was 
already buried there. 
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Zeno, 290 close by the road that leads to al-Sarm 291 and points thither, as 
was necessary because of the fear and desolation. 292 His priesthood ( imama ) 
lasted for 50 years, and his grandson took his place. 

The two commanders went on to Ramla, and people reverted to their 
former ways and gathered and came, intending to plunder Nablus once more. 
Word reached the officer in charge ( za‘vm ) who was in the city, and his fellow 
officers came out with him; 293 the men of the city also came forth to wage 
war against them at close quarters (?). 294 They killed many of the dissidents; 
many of them were crucified, and the rest fled from the sword. Victory was 
given to the commanders, 295 and they conquered all the land of Palestine. 
They arrested the heads [232] of the bandits of ‘Aqdid, 296 chained them 297 
and sent them in irons to Baghdad, and God brought security and welfare 
upon the earth 298 ... the khardj and the jdliya 299 and they oppressed the 
people terribly; people sold their possessions, and a head of cattle [sold] for 
one dinar because of the hardship they were in, and five heads of sheep [sold] 


290 Abu 1-Fath reports in the Kitab that Zeno built a tomb on top of Mt. Gerizim, south 
of the temple, and buried his son in it. He placed a cross on top of this tomb and ordered 
the Samaritans to kneel before it under penalty of death. See Vilmar, pp. 171-72. On 
the question of Zeno’s personal presence in Palestine during that time see A.D. Crown, 
“Samaritans in the Byzantine Orbit,” BJRL 69 (1986), p. 131, and additional references 

therein. . . ., 

291 A1-Sarin may be Jabal al-Siri, a summit on the northwest side of the Gerizim ridge. 

The name appears earlier in the text; see Vilmar, p. lllult (Stenhouse, tians., p. 1j3), 
where al-Sarln is a place close by Nablus where the High Priest assembles the Samaritans. 

2fl2 Ms. £_ jb\, ijjil ^ \J> Jt Uj; read £>% 0r° ^ W (L.C.), It 

seems that the security situation was too bad to allow for erection of a tomb ot his own. 
293Ms. w C ’ more collelellt wou ^* ,:ic: w 

Ail 1. 

294 Ms. ajjLo; perhaps a misreading of (L.C.). 

295 Ms. j^\ ; read (jCulill, unless lK- 5 is an active verb, in which the 

subject is God. 

296 Unidentified name. 

297 Ms. \ read (L.C.), This was usual practice, 

29S It seems that the scribe has skipped something here, since the sentence is discon¬ 
tinuous: 0*' J ^ It; harci t0 

imagine that this should be read: “and God brought upon the earth security and the best 
of the khardj and the jdliya and they oppressed the people", etc. 

2 "The poll tax, more commonly known as the jizya . See Lane, Lexicon, L2, 448. See 
also above, pp. 57 n. 87, 80 n. 274. 
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for one dinar. But God conferred good in the end, and no one strayed from 
his faith. [In fact], they oppressed the Muslims more than they oppressed 
the Samaritans. 300 Due to God’s love, the year passed without a single one 
of the Samaritans asking for assistance; blessed be He who changes but is not 
changed, for He does not forget the covenant of the righteous and does not 
abandon them, for he is God—their God. 301 Felicitations to he who leaves 302 
the path of dissension and walks in the path of the truth. 

When the imam 303 Pinhas, son of Nethan’el, came into office, he annulled 
the system of the hakakima; 304 they were not invested with any authority, 
nor did they—or even the shaykhs of the Samaritans—exercise any. By my 
life, things could have turned out quite badly; but they did not come to such 
an end, or even take an iniquitous turn, since people acted in accordance 
with their command. 305 Praised be He who shows forbearance, and whom 
nothing escapes. We were forced to call upon judges without wisdom, who 
did not know true from false. 

The synagogue of Nablus, which had burnt down, was in urgent need 
of the aid of Almighty God, 306 who aided the ra’is Darta, the head of the 
Samaritans. He went about [233] and raised [money] from the Samaritans 
and built it without wood, except for the middle building, and there was great 
joy and happiness among all the Samaritans. One of the hakakima saw in 
[his] sleep that they would perform the prayer and go up [to the mountain] on 
Monday on the holiday of Pentecost ( hajj al-sawabV). They went down from 
the mountain to the place of prayer 307 and stayed there until the evening, 


300 An interesting remark indicating that already in the first half of the ninth century 
there were permanent Muslim settlements in the area of Samaria, as opposed to wanderers, 
rebels and bandits. 

301 Ms. perhaps following the biblical expressionDD>n!?N 'D > JN O, “For I am 

God, your God”, for example, as in Exodus 6:7, Leviticus 11:44, 19:2, 3, 4, 10, etc. 

302 Ms. QS* in the sense of “leaves the road [to pasture somewhere else]”. See 

Lane, Lexicon , 1.6, 2704. 

303 This is an alternative term for ra’is , both used to designate the Samaritan High Priest. 

304 On the institution of the hakakima see above, p. 73 n. 215. See also below, pp, 89, 93, 
where this event is referred to again. 

305 Ms. for or SA For this sense of see Dozy, Supplement , II, 

738. Ms. oxJ <ol is perhaps a corruption of or CLJ <j|. 

6 Ms. instead of the correct 

307 Ms. instead of For the occurence of this change in verba tertiae infirmae 

see Blau, Grammar , I, 190-91; also Stenhouse, “Samaritan Arabic,” pp. 599-600. Cases 
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and they did the same on Tuesday. The people remained m peace for five 

The king Ibrahim 308 entered the land of Byzantium and devastated a 
large city of theirs called Amorimn (‘Ammuriya). 300 He aggravated all 
the creeds, 311 just like his son Ja‘far, 312 who provoked the hatred of all the 
people when he rose [to power] and reigned. Ibrahim ruled for nine years 
and died. 313 Before his death, Ayhud (?) 314 came forth... 315 and rose 
against him. The beginning of his uprising 316 [was thus]: he came out to 


of such change in nouns are apparently rarer. 

308 Again, actually referring to al-Mu tasim. , 

309 The most detailed description of this famous expedition, which took place m the 
summer of 838, is given by al-Tabari, III, 1236-56. For translation and commentary 
!ee C.E. Bosworth, trans., The History of al-Taban, XXXIII; Storm and Stress along 
the Northern Frontiers of the ‘ Abbasid Caliphate (Albany, 1991), PP— 1 ^ 080 

a detailed description of the conquest of Amorimn in Ibu Manzur, Mvkhtasar, XX , 
215-17. 

310 Ms. , for which L.C. suggests Ljy_, “to fill with fear”, with reference to Ms. p. 

2 3iiThe word umma, pi. umam, is used in a similar manner in reference to Ahmad ibn 

Tulun; see Ms. p. 251:11: J" A T S ^ ^1’ “ a11 the reh f°" s 

communities were in fear of him, lest he extend [his] hand to their houses of worship . In 
this case it is quite clear that the reference is to members of other rehgious groups. Umma 
is also used in this manner in reference to al-Mutawakkil’s decrees: see Ms-P- • > ■ 

312 Al-Mu‘tasim was succeeeded by his son Abu Ja'far Harun al-W athiq bi llah (r. 
32/842-47), who was succeeded in turn by his brother Abu 1-Fadl Ja‘far al-Mutawakkil 
fr. 232-47/847-61). Since aj-Wathiq is called Harun in the text, while al-Mutawak i is 
referred to as it seems likely that the reference here is to al-Mutawakkil rather than 

tC 313See^bove, pp. 77 n. 246, 78 nn. 261, 264, 80 n. 278. Al-Mu‘tasim did indeed reign 
from 218/833 to 227/842. 

314 Ms. :wl, perhaps a name. „ „ . 

315 Here there is a gap of two or three words in the text. From the following pages 
it becomes clear that the author is describing the rebellion of Abu 1-Harb al-Mubaiqa 
al-Yamanl at the end of al-Mu‘tasim’s reign and in the days of al-Watluq. A detailed 
description is given by al-Tabari, III, 1319-22. Al-Ya'qubl, Ta rikh, II, 58G, mentions that 
his name was TamTm al-Lakhml; he was called Abu Harb, and Iris laqab was al-Mubarqa 
See also Ibn al-Athlr, Kamil, VI, 522-23; Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta’nkh madinat Dimashq X\111, 
8.v. Raja’ ibn Abl Ayyub al-Hidarl, pp. 94-95; II. Eiscnstein, “Die Erl.cbung des Mubaiqa 
in Palastina”, Oriental* 55 (1986), PP . 454-58; Gil, History of Palestine, pp. 295 -%. 
316 Ms. 0 i/\ 
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the meadow 317 after the manner 318 of the bandits, and when a group [of 
them] had gathered around him, they came and plundered a village by al- 
Tawahln 319 and came to BasalTya. 320 [When] the governor (wait) of Ramla 
heard of this, he left in his place 321 a commanding officer (muqaddam), 322 
[Abu] Harb fled to al-ShiT, 323 which is in Jordan, 324 and [the governor] was 
not strong enough to overcome him; he then returned to Ramla and went up 
to BasalTya, leaving in charge the commanding officer (muqaddam), a man 
by the name of Ibrahim ibn Narfata. 

[234] [When] the commanding officer arrived the rebels attacked him 
and killed many of his men; whoever fled was unharmed. The people were 
in great fear and assembled in Nablus. The chief ( za‘im) of Ramla 325 came 
up to Nablus, and when he encamped outside it he was told: “If you want 
Abu Harb, he is camped at ‘Aqraba.” 326 He set out at night and made his 
way towards him and waged war upon him in the mountains; a group of 


317 No doubt in reference to a specific place. 

318 Ms. ,jlj; read L.C. understands as the colloquial form of CA ^j, which would 

give: “he came out to the meadow dressed as bandits dress”. 

319 Literally, “the mills”, located around the springs of Ra’s al-‘Ayn, by the fort of An- 
tipatris (Abu Futrus), not far from Ramla; see El 2 , s.v. “Nahr AblFutrus”. Ibn al-Athir, 
Kamil , VI, 523, mentions that the rebellion started in the vicinity of Ramla. 

320 Here the text reads LLaj; see Geographical Appendix. The reading bb^i two lines 
lower is an error. 

321 This should be see Stenhouse, “Samaritan Arabic,” pp. 599-600. 

322 Apparently so that he could follow him and fight him. 

323 This refers to the biblical Mt. Se‘Tr or the “land of SeTr” in the land of Edom, i.e. 
southern Transjordan, usually called al-Sharat in the Muslim sources. The name al- 
Shi‘r for Sefir appears in the Samaritan Arabic translation of Genesis 36:8, 20, 30; see 
H. Shehadeh, The Arabic Translation of the Samaritan Pentateuch , I: Genesis-Exodus 
(Jerusalem, 1989). See also the Palestinian Aramaic translation of the Bible, Targum 
Pseudo-Yonatan, of Genesis 32:4, 36:8, where Se‘Ir is translated as Gabala , i.e. the Byzan¬ 
tine district of Gabalene , Biblical Edom. 

324 Al-Tabari (III, 1319) mentions that he hid in “one of the mountains in Jordan”. The 
name mentioned here is not identified. In fact, al-Sharat’s status is not clear. There are 
geographers who claim it is part of Jund Dimashq, some say it is annexed to Palestine, 
while still others claim they are separate districts. See A. Elad, “Two Identical Inscriptions 
from Jund Filastm from the Reign of the ‘Abbasid Caliph, al-Muqtadir”, JESHO 35 
(1.992), pp. 337-38. 

325 Presumably the governor (wall) who was pursuing Abu Harb. 

326 Ms. j J_yb l^i; presumably J Jjb [^j. 
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Muhammad’s companions was killed, 327 and [the others] returned to Ramla 
in disorder The commanding officer ( muqaddam) of Ramla had appointed 
over Nablus one of its people, Abu Nimr (?) 328 Musa ibn Harun, an oppressive 

man, and he went in flight to Ramla. 

The rebel then asserted himself, and throngs of rebels gathered aroun 
him They came to Qaryat Quza 329 and plundered [it]; [Abu Harb] came to 
the district and collected from every village according to its ability, and came 
up to Nablus and descended upon it and demanded money from it [but] they 
gave him nothing. Fighting broke out on Thursday, and people from o i 
parties were killed. He passed the night in Salim, and on Friday morning le 
appeared with a huge army, defeated the people, and entered Nablus, and 

killed.... 330 . , . „ . 

[235] But suddenly, 331 God alleviated [the situation] through a man called 

‘AIT ibn ‘Ambar with a small troop of cavalry (?). 332 When they heard that 
the army had arrived, Banu 333 Muhammad were put to flight by the swoid 
they clashed, and many on both sides were killed. The people rejoiced; but 
it was not over yet, for when it was night Ibn ‘Ambar left and departed 
to his place. The people left fleeing on the night of the Sabbath: lathers 
did not wait for their sons, nor sons for their fathers, such was the fear. 
Voices of priests, heads and dignitaries (muqaddamm) [were heard] crying 
and screaming because of what had happened to them on that Sabbath The 
inhabitants of the city fled from the sword. As for the ra’is, he did not leave 
and was struck by the sword. He was taken down to Hebron (Khalil) where 
he died and was buried, God aid his soul. When Abu Harb saw that the 

327 This could be read either as j or as j ■ “Muhammad” is probably Abu Harb or 
one of his men, as becomes clear in the next sentences. 

328 Ms. perhaps yr y\ (L.C.)? 

329 See Geographical Appendix. . „ , 

330 The scribe was apparently unable to decipher the text here. . • rea 

M 'y> J'j “ and in a place nearby a governing official who was causmg 

trouble was killed”. Cf. above, p. 56 n. 79. 

331 See Blau, Grammar, II, 462. 

332 Ms. perhaps read Jy (L.C.). 

333 The Ms. here is not completely clear and appeal's to bear y>; read y ? 

33 'The copyist seems again to have been at a loss, as at the bottom of the last page, l s. 

tjj j,; read icy,, thus giving: Vlj* yi fjA Cf - ' JUI 

clear who the Banu Muhammad mentioned here are; it can nevertheless be assumed that 

this is a part of Abu Harb’s army. 
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people had left their possessions and fled, he returned and entered Nablus, 
and burned and looted for seventeen 335 days. The looting persisted, and we 
were neglected throughout the land; thus the curse was fulfilled: “And he 
will send a sword behind them, and he will leave your country barren and 
your villages destroyed.” 336 Nothing remained 337 of the curse, which did not 
take effect upon us. 

The coward 338 left [236] and went on to Nlsa/Yansa (?) 339 and destroyed 
it; he continued to Baysan and levied from the people a great amount of 
money, and went on to c AtIl 340 and looted it. He turned to the south, 341 and 
many villages were plundered there; the people endured great hardship, and 
he was hated among all the creeds. We were overtaken by many calamities, 342 
and terrible death came upon the people. O, how many left their place 
and did not return! AsasabI, 343 king of Israel, 344 pledged the Samaritans in 
oath 345 in front of Mt. Gerizim 346 and made it known that they would not eat 
with the Dositheans, drink with them, marry them or give [their children] in 
marriage to them. 

As for Abu Harb, he returned to Ramla and fought with [its people], 
who were not able to rid themselves of him. [When] the king Ibrahim 347 


335 Ms. jt*- probably influenced by jts- or jts- tul. See Blau, Grammar , I, 


238-39. 

336 Leviticus 26:33. 

337 Ms. ^ laj 

338 Ms. perhaps a misreading of jllJd, “coward”, i.e. he had dared attack only 


when they were defenseless (L.C.). 

339 Unidentified name. 

340 See Geographical Appendix. 

341 The word qibla was used by the Samaritans both for Mt. Gerizim, or the “chosen 
place” (Vilmar, p. 65:2ff.; Stenhouse, trans., p. 85ff.), and simply for “south”, as in Arabic 
(Vilmar, p. 26:5; Stenhouse, trans., p. 32). 

342 Ms, Jolj; read See Kazimirski, Dictionnaire , II, 1472. 


343 Ms. 

344 No doubt a reference here to the ra’is, the leader of the Samaritan community. 

345 See Kazimirski, Dictionnaire , II, 767; Hans Wehr, A Dictionary of Modern Written 
Arabic , ed. J. Milton Cowan, 3rd ed. (Wiesbaden, 1971), pp. 652, 775; Dozy, Supplement, 


II, 369. 

346 Ms. onnmn. 

347 I.e. the reigning caliph al-Mu‘tasim. See above, pp. 77 n. 246, 78 nn. 261, 264, 80 n. 


278 . 








heard [this], he sent a man named Raja 348 with an army; when he was on his 
way, the king died and his son Harim 349 succeeded him. This Ilarun recalled 
Raia 350 from the road and instructed him as to what he wanted and sent him 
[on his way]. 351 He arrived in Damascus and found Ibn ‘Abbas _ besieging 
it. Raja killed many of his chiefs 353 and destroyed all his estates. J ' He then 

crossed over and arrived in Mt. Lebanon (Lubnan). 

[237] He came, and with him Ahmad, to Ramla, and called upon the 
son of the commander 355 who had fled. When he arrived and encamped 
outside Lydda, Abu Harb appeared 356 and seized horses from them; those 
who pursued him 357 could not catch up witli him, and he reached Salim anc 
looted whatever had been deposited [there]. He [then] went up to Atil 
again, because he was determined to meet Raja in Wadi Ara, J When he 
arrived there, God, may He be exalted, did not bring about for him what 
he had wanted; [thus] lie passed through Wadi ‘Ara and slept in Ramin. 


:>«This is Raja,’ ibn Ayyub al-Hidarl. See Ibn ‘Asakir, XVIII, 94-95; Ibn al-Athir, Kamil, 

VI 522-23; al-Tabari, III, 1320-22; spelt here Raja. 

3 ^ 9 This is Harun al-Wathiq ibn Muhammad ibn al-Mu‘tasim, who came to power on 
RabT 1 I 227 (26 December 841). See al-Tabari, III, 1329; EI\ s.v. “al-Wathiq bi llah . 

350 The seems to be missing from the name here. 

351 Al-Tabari, III, 1319S.; Ibn ‘Asakir, XVIII, 94-95; Ibn al-Athir, Kamil, VI, 522-23, 
all placing the rebellion in the last year of al-Mu‘tasim’s reign (227/841), while the other 
independent source, al-Ya'qubl, Ta'nkh, II, 586, places it at the beginning of al-Wath q s 
reign (227/842). Ibn ‘Asakir expressly mentions this same fact that Raja was recalled :>} 

al-Wathiq and given new instructions. , , , 

352 This is probably a distortion of the name of Ibn Bayhas, the leader of the re e 
in Damascus. See al-Tabari, III, 1320; al-Ya'qubl, Ta’nkh, II, 586; Ibn Asakir, XVIII, 
94-95; Ibn al-AthTr, Kamil, VI, 522-23. 


yo; ion 

353 Ms, presumably to be read 

354 In this connection, “estates 11 seems preferable to “villages”, since it refers tc-Ibn 
Bayhas’ property. According to one of al-Tabari’s sources (III 1322 , Raja kdled 5 000 
of Ibn Bayhas’ followers and two of his closest companions (ashab)-, Ibn Bayhas and Abu 
Harb were taken prisoners and sent to Samarra. Al-Ya‘qubl (II, 586) mentions only that 
Ibn Bayhas was taken prisoner. 

355 Ms. II ^1. 

356 Ms. Lread . 


357 Ms. oa5C qa. See Dozy, Supplement , II, 448. 

358 See Geographical Appendix. 

359 This sentence should be read thus: [1]jU ^ J ^ J* O 6 ^ bee e_ 


ographical Appendix, s.v. Wadi Ara. 
360 See Geographical Appendix. 
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In the morning he came to Salim, and on Thursday he went up to ‘Atil, 
thinking that they would ask for [his] protection [so that] they could come 
out safe and sound. But they did not want to hear him. He warned them 
of the consequences, 361 then returned to Salim and prepared himself. [Raja] 
went after Abu Harb, 362 and Abu Harb confronted him, accompanied by Ibn 
Masrur, the son of the man who had favoured the Samaritans and who was 
killed in Sinjil. 363 With them was a great host. [Raja] warned them of the 
consequences, 364 and when they began to come forth he joined battle with 
them. God, may He be praised and exalted, gave him victory, and a great 
many of them were killed in ‘Atil and its surroundings. He seized Abu Harb 
and Ibn Masrur and a group of their commanders (muqaddamihi ), bound 
them in iron chains [238] and sent them to the king. 365 

No one had expected that ‘Atil would ever be purified 366 [until] the ra’is 
Pinhas—in his days and the days of the ra’is Yosha' the precepts ( ahkam ) 367 
were debased because they were annulled 368 —arrived from Afazim. 369 [Now] 
this man was a mufti, 370 and he assumed responsibility 371 for the purification 
of ‘Atil and made sure it was done properly, because it was one of the large 
villages. He purified [‘Atil], 372 though he had no experience in such things. 373 

Raja went on to Egypt, 374 and [then] continued to his country, and we 

361 Ms. or more bluntly, lie threatened them . See Lane, Lexicon, 1.3, 1610. 

362 There seems to be no logical way to understand this sentence other than to pre¬ 
sume that the scribe had omitted Raja’s name here by mistake. It should thus read: 

y 11 L j <r>j- 

363 See Geographical Appendix, and Ms. p. 222:7; also above, p. 71 n. 202. 

3G4 See above, n. 361. 

365 See above, p. 87 n. 347. 

366 Ms.^]c»; readas becomes clear on 1. 4: ^L" The Samaritans considered any place 
where corpses were present unclean, and therefore in need of purification. See I.R.M. Boid, 
“The Samaritan Halacha”, in Crown, Samaritans, pp. 625-26. 

367 This term appears earlier in the text. See above, p. 73 nn. 215-16. 

368 Ms. ^ dJ j. This seems to refer to the annulment of the institu¬ 

tion of the hakakima in the days of Pinhas; see Ms. pp. 242-43. 

369 Unidentified name. 

370 CA oio, an expounder of the law. 

371 Ms. Sy, instead of the CA 

2 Ms. Lb^ aUp; read U jA Us, “purified it”. See Kazimirski, Dictionnaire, II, 114. 

373 Read the Ms. d Icj (L.C.). 

374 The journey to Egypt took place, according to al-Ya‘qubT, Ta } nkh, II, 586, in 228/842— 
43. 
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returned joyfully to our homes safe and sound in the month of Nisan, and 
sacrificed gladly and gave profuse thanks to Almighty God. After this the 
people suffered at the hands of the authorities; 375 they taxed the people 
heavily 376 and because of the oppression the people came out and plundered 
all the way down to the bank of the Jordan. 377 Almighty God put mercy 
in the heart of the king in the month of the corn, 378 and he sent [an order] 
and annulled it. 379 All this took place in the days of Harun. This Harun 
prohibited the Christians from sounding the naqus, 3S1 and he reigned for six 
years. 382 The Muslims prevented the Jews from worshipping, even from 

We did not write down their recollection [of events] 384 during this period, 
nor that of the kings of the land, [239] because we were preoccupied with 
our own affairs; there was no one left who had the zeal, or was interested m 
taking it upon himself, 385 except a few people from amongst all the groups 
of the Muslims. 


375 Ms. J*. Until the eleventh century, the term sultan implied any kind of ruler; 

see El 2 , s.v. “Sultan”. 

376 Ms. read The reading would thus be: Oit 

377 Ms. jJjSI cpjsf. A cis the side of a valley, or a coast. See Hava, Al-Fara id, p. 105, 
Kazimirski, Dictionnaire, I, 355. 

378 Ms. read as in Hebrew, “corn” (see Dozy, Supplement, 1, 425, 

above, p. 06 n. 154 )—the month of the com; or perhaps millet or sorghum, which 

was already known in Palestine at that time; see A.M. Watson, Agricultural Innova on 
in the Early Islamic World (Cambridge, 1983), pp. 11-14. This may re er either to the 
month of sowing or of harvesting. jr may also be the rainy month . The king 

referred to is the caliph al-Wathiq. 

379 I.e. he annulled the heavy taxes. 

380 I.e. al-Wathiq; see above, p. 88 n. 349. . . ^. 

381a long resonant wooden plank which is struck in order to notify times of prayer, ihis 

restriction of al-Wathiq is not mentioned elsewhere, as far as I know. 

382 lg Rab y x 227-23 Dhu 1-Hijja 232 (26 December 841-10 August 847), m fact, five 

years and seven and a half months. 

383 Ms. A-il ^ DpdJ.1 for read The l - 

eral translation of this sentence would be: “the Jews prevented the Muslims from 
worshipping ...”, but this is most definitely unacceptable. A possible leading l 

[o'] o- oU-il [^] r* V'j- See the Introduction above ’ p - 34 ' 

384 Ms. read 

385 Ms. 4 ,o l^ ; read or 4la^ . 
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From Adam to the death of Harun there were 5280 years. 386 He was 
succeeded by his brother JaVar, 387 who afflicted the world with every kind 
[of affliction]. 388 He at first ordered that people should wear distinguishing 
clothes, 389 except for the black and the blue, which he reserved for his faith. 
He ordered that there should be no scribe or public official ( ‘amil) except from 
his faith, and that there should be no one in charge of a fort or holding any 
kind of position except from his faith. 390 There were Christians 391 whom he 
cast out, and he appointed all the officials 392 from his faith. He ordered that 
no one should wear a garment with an embroidered edge ( tiraz ) 393 except 
the members of his faith, 394 and that no one should ride a horse [except 
the members of his faith]. He commanded that every dhimmi should wear 
a distinguishing sign front and back, 395 and that he should not sit in front 


386 The year AM 5280 = AH 233 (847-48 ce); see above, p. 75 n. 226. Al-Wathiq’s reign 
ended, in fact, in 232/847. 

387 Ja‘far al-Mutawakkil, who reigned between 232/847 and 247/861. 

388 Al-Mutawakkil’s decrees are described in detail by al-Tabari, III, 1389-94. See also 
translation, notes and bibliography in J.L. Kraemer, trails., The History of al-Tabari , 
XXXIV: Incipient Decline (Albany, 1989), pp. 89-94. Concerning the legal status of 
the dhimmis under Islam see A.S. TVitton, The Caliphs and Their Non-Muslim Subjects 
(London, 1930); A. Fattal, Le statut legal des non-musulmans en pays dTslam (Beirut, 
1958). In general, the prohibitions that appear here are parallel to those in al-Tabari. 
Two statutes, however, are missing. The first is the decree that one tenth of the houses 
owned by dhimmis should be confiscated; this decree was most likely not enacted, since 
if it had been, in Palestine or at least amongst its Samaritan population, it is hard to 
believe that it would have gone unmentioned. The other decree not mentioned in our text 
concerns the prohibition against dhimmi children being educated in Muslim schools. In 
this case it may have been that the Samaritan population did not feel constrained by this 
decree—they had no interest in giving their children a Muslim education—and therefore 
did not mention it. 

389 Ms. jljLt; read In this context the reference is clearly to “clothes” rather than 

“signs”, as Ms. p. 251:9, which may refer to badges as well. 

390 Ms. Oal Ml jlT Vv Here the phrase jlT Mj 

may refer specifically to a prohibition against dhimmis bearing any sort of arms. 

391 Who held those positions. 

392 The word is partially obscured by an ink blot. 

393 See EI\ s.v. “Tiraz”. 

394 Ms. cJu JaI. 

395 According to al-Tabari, this served as the distinguishing sign for the lower strata of 
society, who did not wear special mantles and hoods. The higher strata were distinguished, 
according to him, by the honey colour of their clothes. See al-Tabari, III, 1389, 1392; al- 
Tabari/ Kraemer, Incipient Decline , pp. 89-90, 93. 
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on a velvet-like 396 sofa, 397 and that no one except the members of his own 
faith should have iron stirrups 398 —the rest [would have] wooden ones. 399 He 
ordered that every grave resembling 400 the graves of the members of his faith 
should be destroyed, 401 and the grave of the ra’is Nethan'el was destroyed.. 

Before that occurred, he ordered that every dhimmi should afix to his 
door a wooden idol bearing the label of 402 “idol” ( wathan) m [240] The 
Samaritans who resided in Nablus, may God remember them favourably, 
having presented the governor of Nablus with something (i.e. a gift), 4 asked 
him to grant them a delay so they could go down to Ramla, and he agreecUo 
that. [Now] in Dajun 405 there was a man possessed of dignity and power, 406 
[242] whose word was accepted by the ruler ( sultan ), by the name of Abu 


396 Ms. Jlp 1 * ; read JlfA For this sense of the word, see W. Diem and H.P. Radenbeig, A 
Dictionary of the Arabic Material of S.D. Goitein’s A Mediterranean Society (Wiesbaden, 
1994), p. 61. 

397 Undoubtedly during grand occasions and ceremonies, when these were reserved tor 
those of honourable rank. For this sense of martaba see J. Sadan, Le mobiher au proche 
orient medieval (Leiden, 1976), pp. 54-55. 

398 See al-Tabari, III, 1389. 

3 "Ms. joi>; read juj^. See al-Tabari, III, 1393, where it is also specified that the 

dhimmi ,s could only use wooden stirrups. 

400 Ms. read 

401 Cf. al-Tabari, III, 1390: oU-B jy i “ In addition, he 

ordered that their graves be made level with the ground so as not to resemble the giaves 
of the Muslims” (trans. Kraemer, p. 91). 

402 Ms. , i.e. wUyj,, in the sense of JLG. 

403 See al-Tabari, III, 1390, who calls these idols suwar shay atm, “images of devils”. The 
reason given for this is cited by E. Ashtor, “The Social Isolation of Ahl Adh-Dhimma ”, 
in O. Komlos, ed., Etudes orientates a la memoire de Paul Hirschler (Budapest, 1950), 
p 80 (repr. in The Medieval Near East: Social and Economic History, London 1978): “if 
the houses of the dhimmis will not bear distinctive signs the beggars approaching them 
will beg Allah’s mercy upon them and His forgiveness for their sins, and this—say the 
theologians—is absolutely forbidden”. This was surely a restriction that was meant to be 
derogatory, since shaytan and wathan were definitely negative terms. 

404 Ms. jji; read yj (L.C.). 

405 A Samaritan settlement near Ramla. It is miscopied here as ; later on, Ms. p. 

248:2, the correct name appears. See Geographical Appendix. 

406 The correct reading is: 5 j^j obtf jjli j j_yr^ j jSj. Concerning the term 

sultan , see above, p. 90 n. 375. 
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Yusuf ibn DhasT, 407 may his memory be forever blessed . 408 He called on the 
governor and petitioned him, and [the governor] told him that it was not 
possible to annul the order of the king, but [said]: “Choose 409 for yourself 
an image which is not offensive.” He chose the image of a candelabrum that 
we make; it was put in an envelope, and he stamped it 410 and sent it to the 
governor of Nablus. [The governor] commanded that a Samaritan should 
only make [an image] like that which Yusuf ibn DhasT 411 made—[that is], 
a candelabrum. They rejoiced greatly in this and profusely thanked God, 
may He be praised and exalted. As for those [Samaritans] who were in [the 
province of] Jordan, this [concession] was not granted to them, and an image 
was made [by them] like the other peoples according to the law. 412 

In his days it was decreed that 413 a man shall not raise his voice in prayer, 
and shall not raise a voice in ... ; 414 a funeral shall not be seen, and a dhimmT 
shall not lift his face to a Muslim’s 415 face in order to speak or respond to him. 416 

All of these troubles came upon us in the days of the ra’is Pinhas and 
in the days of the ra’is Yosha‘; we were prevented from [observing] the pre¬ 
cepts ( ahkam ), 417 [243] and the Samaritans remained like a herd without a 
shepherd—all the Samaritans did as they liked. 


407 Here “Dasi”, but later on the name appears as “Dhasi”/“Adhasi”; see Ms. pp. 243:5, 
248:3, 253:7, and below, p. 99 n. 472. This seems to have been quite a distinguished 
family in Dajun. 

408 Samaritan Aramaic: Dbyb *ry nub not. 

409 Ms. iiU jilil, sic\ See Blau, Grammar , I, 185. Or perhaps: “I will choose for you an 
image which is not offensive”. 

410 For the use of in this sense see Dozy, Supplement , I, 351. 

411 Ms. See above, n. 407. 

412 Ms. <3^1*3 for this meaning see Kazimirski, Dictionnaire , II, 78. 

413 Here the scribe switches suddenly to Arabic in Samaritan script. The follow¬ 
ing is the transcription: o_yCj> \y_ Sj £iLli j o ye ^y_ Gy* Jwh y S 

■V ^ <J_>A o' J* ) J Lf ' 3 

414 This word, written here quite distinctly in Samaritan script, is transcribed in Arabic 
as <jL^. I could not find any meaning for it in Arabic or in other Semitic languages. 

415 The word used here is goy , in Hebrew, literally a man belonging to a different faith, 
a non-Jewish person. 

416 Ms. INVI, implying <u j, i.e. two words. But the correct reading is clearly 

j, “and to respond to him” (L.C.). Here ends the Samaritan script. 

417 See above, p. 73 n. 216. This event is mentioned above, p. 89. 
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On Saturday, on the first day of the Feast of Tabernacles, in the second 
hour, there was a great earthquake; but Almighty God’s mercy sheltered 
[us], 'and no one was harmed. The people went up to pray on the Feast of 
Tabernacles in the seventh year of the reign of Ja‘far. 118 In the thiid year 
after the Sabbatical Year, the governor of Ramla (wall) seized 419 Yusuf ibn 
DlrasT and they 420 detained him. The poll tax 421 ( jalvya ) was multiplied, 
and he prevented him from going up to the mountain with the Samaritans. 
The governor of Nablus prohibited them 422 from raising their voices in prayer 
and from blowing the horn . 422 They prayed on that day, and on Thursday 
they went up and prayed in raised voices, and no one hindered them. But 
the Dositlrcans were prevented from [joining in] the prayer until they were 
excluded even from the recitation (?) of the book (i.e. the Torah). 421 The 
Samaritans continued to fare well throughout the days of Yusuf ibn DlrasT 
until his death, may God rest his soul. The Dositheans shouted and clam¬ 
oured 426 in a loud offensive 427 voice at his death. [As a result,] the ra’is 
Pinhas commanded that they should not give or take [anything] from them 
ever 42 ® [244] and that no one should eat with them or drink with them. 

On Thursday, which fell upon the fourth day of Tishrln, stars 429 were 


418 I.e, 230/853-54. Al-Suyuti, Kashf al-salsala ‘an wasf al-zalzala, ed. ‘A.L. al-Sa‘dam 
(Fez, 1971), p. 26, mentions''an earthquake in Tiberias that also occurred in AH 239. 

4,9 Ms. read 

420pj.ggm-Q.qqy jjgg Muslim authorities, or the govemoi s officials. 

421 Sec above, pp. 57 n. 87, 82 n. 299. 

422 Here follows Samaritan script once more: Jyu y.^3 J ^ 

(.sic!). 

423 Literally “trumpet”, here presumably the traditional horn or sliofar. 

424 The sentence Us ^ l*al b Jl bUI ^ J, is problematic. I 

could not find any specific reference to the term talbiya in Samaritan literature. However, 
since the term also acquired the meaning of “psalmody” (sec El 2 , s.v.), it may well be 
that this word was adopted for “recitation of the Torah”. Another possibility would be 
the blessings before the reading; in this case, the blessings would be conceived as uLJ, a 
formula of presenting oneself before Cod. 

425 Ms, which could be read either as which is irregular, or as in which 

case it would be a mediae geminatae behaving like mediae infirmae. See Blau, Giammai , 
I, 167. 

426 Ms. of. U.U, a “mob”, and hence the noise of clamour that a mob makes. 

427 Ms. read 

428 There is a superfluous repetition here: jl y>\ 

429 Tlie noun appears here m the plural, but both verbs aie singulai. 
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seen falling 430 at night from the east towards the west 431 and towards the 
south—a momentous event . 432 The [price of] flour reached two measures 
per dinar ; after four days there came a great sandstorm and the flour was 
sold... days. .. , 433 After this, Almighty God blessed and conferred favour 
and relieved the world. 

The ra’is Pinhas passed away, and his son ‘Abcl’el took his place, [Then] 
there came a great rise in prices and three uqqdt 4M of flour were sold for 
a dinar. Many people were compelled to take charity because of the pains 
in their stomach 436 and the hunger. How many left their faith as a result 
of the terrible rise in prices, and because they were exhausted by the jizyal 
Many sons and families who left the faith were lost. [But] God in His mercy 
watched over him who endured patiently, and comforted him with satiety 
and well-being. 

During the reign of JaTar there was a great event—a great wonder . 436 
This was that Almighty God caused two towns with their inhabitants to be 
swallowed up, and their inhabitants were buried alive (lit. “remained”) as 
they were [when the earth swallowed them up ]. 437 

480 Lit, “being thrown” , yJ instead of y j_- 

43l Ms. one expects y-. 

4 32 Tlhs meteor storm is mentioned in al-Tabari, III, 1426; al-Ya‘qubl, Ta } rikh , II, 600, 
who report that this storm took place on 1 Jumada II 241 (17 October 855). This is quite 
consistent with our text, which does not give the year (although it seems to be shortly 
after All 239; see above, p. 94 n. 418) but reports that it took place on Thursday, on 4 
Tishrln. The Samaritans did not use the Babylonian month names adopted by the Jews 
after their return from the Babylonian exile, but adhered to the ordinal numbers in their 
ritual calendar; the Babylonian names, on the other hand, were employed for the Julian 
calendar (on this subject see Powels, “The Samaritan Calendar”, pp. 703-705); the name 
Tishrln here therefore refers to the month of October. Although the Continuatio specifies 
the date as 4 October, and not the 17th, it is no doubt the same event mentioned by 
al-Tabari and al-YafqCibl. 

433 There seems to be some confusion on the part of the copyist here. The sentence reads: 

.., dJ 1 1 1 aa j-yj ^ b i o o ) 1 ^ jyX'* G* j* b 1 ^ I a«j ^. 

434 Ms. for which L.C. suggests obi, pi. of Ul. As attested in Ottoman times, 

the Syrian uqqa was about 1.3 kilograms; see W. Hinz, Islamische Masse und Gewichte 
(Leiden, 1955), p. 24. 

435 Ms. intestinal pains caused by the swallowing of earth while eating green 

herbs (in this case no doubt as a result of extreme hunger). See Kazimirski, Dictionnaire , 
I, 1133. L.C. suggests jiii , “destitution”. 

436 Here y*-** rather than 

437 The last part of the sentence could also be understood as “they remained as they 
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Chapter 

[245] This Jaffar came to Damascus and built a fortress in it; 438 he remained 
there a short while and then returned to his city. 439 He counted the trees, 440 
the shops, the taverns, the bath-houses, 441 the seeds, 442 and the presses. He 
counted the jizya A43 and annulled the appellations ( alqdb ), [ordering that] 
each person should be called by his [proper] name, and [so] increased the 
jizya. 

In his days came a man called QumatT; 444 he arrived outside Nablus, 
and the governor ( muqaddam ) of Nablus came out to meet him and attacked 
him. The governor of Nablus was defeated and fled from the sword; there was 
killing, 445 and the army’s camp was looted. Many of the Samaritans fled on 
that Saturday and [were in] fear of the sword. The Samaritans of Kafr Tiya, 

were”, i.c. unharmed, SuyufT, Kashf, pp. 26-27, reports that in Sha‘ban 242/December 
856 there was a series of earthquakes throughout the east, from Tunisia to Khurasan, 
including Syria and Palestine. 

438 Ibn ‘Asakir mentions that when al-Mutawakkil came to Damascus he built a huge 
fortress in Darayya (a village near Damascus, see Yaqut, II, 536); see Ibn Manzur, 
Mukhtasar , VI, 87. 

439 Al-Mutawakkil moved his residence to Damascus on 21 Safar 244 (8 June 858). As a 
result of the decision to move, he initiated several building projects. Al-Tabari says only 
that “he gave orders for building in Damascus”, while al-Ya‘qubI mentions the building 
of qusur ; on the complexity of this term see L.I. Conrad, “The Qusur of Medieval Islam”, 
Al-Abhath 29 (1981), pp. 7-24. See al-Tabari, III, 1436 (trans. Kraemer, pp. 151-52); al- 
Ya l qubl, Ta’rtkh , II, 600. According to al-Tabari, al-Mutawakkil disliked the conditions 
in Damascus and decided to leave. His stay there lasted two months and several days. 
440 See Ms. pp. 229:7, 249:1; also above, p. 79. 

441 Ms. oblf*, to which the reading ob>l<=* seems preferable. 

442 Ms. read literally “seeds”, but here perhaps referring to granaries or 

threshing floors. 

443 This survey, which was meant to reevaluate property and possessions, is possibly 
referred to by al-Ya‘qubI, Ta’rikh, II, 599, who mentions that in 240/854-55 representatives 
of the vizirate claimed that the taxes of the lands of Damascus and Urdunn had to be 
reevaluated by the office of the khardj-, the payment due was then imposed upon each 

land. .. . 

444 This may well be al-Qitaml, a rebel from Banu Lakhm whom the governor ot Jund 

Filastln repeatedly failed to defeat, until finally he was defeated by a Turk named Muzahim 
ibn Khaqan, who is mentioned later on in our text. See Gil, History of Palestine , p. 299, 
who quotes al-Ya‘qubI, Ta’rikh , II, 605. The Continuatio dates this rebellion to the days 
of al-Mutawakkil, while al-Ya'qubl dates it to the rule of al-Musta‘m (248-52/862-66). 

445 Ms. JSj; read lit. “those who were killed were killed”, a common 

tautology expressing the notion of relatively moderate but unspecified casualties (L.C.). 
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[who] related the story, suffered with those who fled, but those who reached 
the coast were not harmed. They came to Bayt Sama, but the Dositheans 
did not flee, for they had in mind a plan [against them]. They entered 
Bayt Sama on Saturday night, and seized Ibn Amtl, an upright 446 man, and 
those accompanying him; they piled straw around them and burned them, 
and killed seventeen men, good 447 people. They were defeated on Saturday; 
[some] of them were captured, and they destroyed and burned the fort. 448 

[246] The governor [wall) of Ramla sent a man called AshrakasT, a power¬ 
ful man, and with him a great army. He went up to Nablus and continued to 
Bayt Sama, Zayta, and Burin (?), and waged war upon QumatT. AshrakasT 
killed many people from both sides. There came upon the people great mis¬ 
fortune, scarcity, affliction, and terrible fear, and the people fled from the 
sword to Ramla. [Then] from the east there came a man called MuzahTm, 449 
and QumatT 450 departed and imposed himself 451 upon the governor ( muqad¬ 
dam ,) of [Jund] al-Urdunn. Then MuzahTm came and seized many men from 
Jordan... 452 the scarcity extended to IfrTqiya, and they ate human flesh be¬ 
cause of the lack [of food]. Then he 453 went down to Egypt, and Almighty 
God brought peace upon the earth, and everyone returned to his country. 

JaTar was killed at the hand of his son, and [his son] ruled after him for six 


446 Ms. \y* jLJl; read jL-Jl. See Lane, Lexicon , 1.3, 1479, gy 

447 Ms. j^*JI ^b read AyA \/^b y*. An alternative reading of results 
in a completely different meaning: “wicked people”. For this form of ty, see also Ms. p. 
247, in the margin. 

448 This whole episode is written carelessly; it is difficult to discern which “they” is be¬ 
ing referred to here. It may be the Dustan who are attacking Ibn Amtl, a bad man 
from al-Qitaml’s army, or perhaps al-Qitaml’s men who are attacking the Dustan, or just 
Samaritans living in Bayt Sama who are considered here good people (or perhaps the 
Dustan are bad?). When Ashrakasl’s army finally arrives, it is not explicit which the 
“both sides” are that he attacks and kills. If al-QitamT and his men defeated the Dustan 
or the Samaritans here, then AshrakasI killed men both from them and from al-Qit arm’s 
army. 

449 Ms. read See above, p. 96 n. 444. 

450 The form appearing here is closer to than the form which appeared 

above. 

451 Ms. bPjMl see Dozy, Supplement , II, 30-31. £ J U 

can mean either “to implore s.o.’s mercy” or “to impose o.s. upon s.o.”. The latter meaning 
seems to be the more likely in this case. 

452 Although there is no indication in the text, there must be something missing here. 

453 Presumably Muzahim. 
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months. 454 Much befell him: the roads were emptied of travelers, adversity 
and fear increased, and al-Basra, [the] great city, was wiped out. Many 
Samaritans were killed, and villages, women and children were plundered. 

In the days of the imam 'Abd’el the moon was seen on the Saturday 
at the beginning of the month, [247] and the computation of the fast was 
renewed. 456 'Abd’el was in office for sixteen years; he died and was buried in 
the fort of ‘Awarta. 457 

After that came a man known as Majmura; he oppressed the people and 
collected money. In his days there was a terrible rise in prices, such as had 
never before been seen; the people were impoverished and stripped of their 
possessions, and withdrew from their homes on account of the oppression 
and the hunger. 

Al-Musta'In bi’llah, brother of Ja'far, came to power 458 and ruled two and 
a half years; he was deposed and was called “the deposed among the sons 
of Hashim”. After him came to power al-Mu‘tazz, son of Ja'far, who ruled 
three years; 459 after him came al-Muhtadl, son of al-Wathiq, who ruled one 
year; 460 after him came to power ahMu'tamid, who ruled 24 years.' 1 ' 11 He had 
a brother whose name was Abu Muhammad; he seized him and because of 


454 Al-Muntasir participated in the conspiracy of the Turkish soldiers against his father, 
due to his fear of losing the title of heir apparent after having lost favour in his father’s 
eyes. See El 2 , s.v. “Al-Muntasir”; Kennedy, The Prophet and the Age of the Caliphates , 
pp. 170-71. Al-Muntasir did rule for six months, between 4 Shawwal 247 (11 December 
861) and 25 Rabl‘ I 248 (29 May 862), when he died at Samarra. 

455 This last sentence seems to refer to a longer period of time, as is also reflected in the 
next sentences. The most notable fact here is the destruction of al-Basra, which was, in 
fact, attacked and destroyed by Zanj rebels in southern Iraq in 257/871. This event was 
preceded by anarchy and disorder that characterised the period from al-Mutawakkil’s mur¬ 
der onwards, through the reigns of al-Muntasir, al-Musta‘Tn, al-Mu‘tazz and al-Muhtadi. 
See Kennedy, The Prophet and the Age of the Caliphates, pp. 171-81. This anarchy, caused 
by struggles against the Turkish mercenaries and amongst them, seems to be reflected in 
this sentence. 

456 Ms. r> -JI v LJ.l ^ [j] jU,. 

457 See Geographical Appendix. _ } 

458 Al-Musta‘m ruled between 248/862 and 252/866, and was in fact al-Mutawakkil s 
nephew, a grandson of al-MuTasim. The information given here, claiming that he reigned 
two and a half years, is incorrect. On his abdication see al-Tabari, III, 1642-43, 1645-56, 
where he is called al-makhlu* in several places throughout the verses. 

459 Ruled between 252/866 and 255/869. See El 2 , s.v. al-Mu tazz bi llah . 

460 Ruled between 255/869 and 256/870. See El 2 , s.v. “al-Muhtadl”. 

461 In reality 22 years, between 256/870 and 279/892. 
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his 462 wickedness 463 put him in prison. 464 Then Ahmad ibn Tulun’s 465 men 
came forth and he descended upon Egypt with a strong force and took it over 
through cunning. There was a man there 466 known as Majmura... governor 
in Ramla, a governor by the name of Tsa ibn Habash ibn Tubun. 467 He 468 
devised a cunning plan, came to Palestine, and entered Caesarea. ‘Isa left in 
his hands a man [248] named al-KunalT in Kafar Salim. 469 He fought him, 
bound him in iron chains and brought him to Ramla. 470 In Dajun 471 there 
was a man called Fils ibn Dhasi 472 who was in ‘Isa’s service, and he said to 
him: “What is the point of this man remaining in prison?”, and he let him 

go- 


462 Abu Ahmad’s wickedness presumably. 

463 This seems to refer to al-MuTamid’s brother, al-Muwaffaq, called Abu Ahmad, who 
was the de facto ruler of the realm during most of al-MuTamid’s reign. Abu Ahmad did, 
in fact, prevent his brother, the caliph, from travelling to Egypt and detained him in the 
palace at Jawsaq. See El 2 , VII, 766; Kennedy, The Prophet and the Age of the Caliphates , 
pp. 175-76. 

464 The sentence missing in the text is provided in the margin. 

465 The scribe did not recognize Ibn Tulun’s name, and in two places copied 
instead of ^1. On the next page the name appears correctly. 

466 Ms. Jc>j with referring to Egypt. There is no gap in the text, but it 

appears to be discontinuous a few words later, where the text is suddenly speaking about 
a governor in Ramla. 

467 There seems to be considerable confusion here, and there are probably several words, 
maybe more, missing. “Majmura”, mentioned already above, seems to refer to Amajur, 
who replaced Tsa ibn al-Shaykh as governor of Syria (including Palestine) in 871, after the 
latter had rebelled against the caliphs al-Mu Tazz, al-Muhtadl and al-Mu T amid between 
866 and 871. See Gil, History of Palestine, pp. 299-300; Hassan, Tulunides , pp. 46-48. 
The governor ‘Isa ibn Habash mentioned in the same sentence may well refer, therefore, 
to Tsa ibn al-Shaykh. The addition Ibn Tubun is clearly a misreading of Ibn Tulun, as 
previously (see above, n. 465), and is probably part of the disorder in these sentences. 
Amajur died in 878, and Palestine and Syria were then taken over by Ahmad ibn Tulun. 

468 It is not clear whether this alludes to Amajur or to ‘Isa. It may be that this sentence 
describes the entry of Amajur to Palestine in order to crush ‘Isa’s rebellion. 

469 Ms. yJL; read ,JL» yiSC. 

470 Ms. read 4j U-j (L.C.). 

471 Ms. j^b; read j^-b. This site has already been mentioned, Ms. p. 240:3; see 
Geographical Appendix. 

472 Obviously a member of the same distinguished family mentioned previously (above, 
p. 92; Ms. p. 242:2, 6), who lived in Dajun, near Ramla, and had connections in the wall's 
court in Ramla. The name appears there twice as DhasT, while here and on Ms. p. 253:7 
it appears clearly as Adhasl. 
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He departed to Egypt 473 and remained there two years. Outside the 
city 474 he built himself a castle 475 in the form of that built by ... . 47 ° While he 
was digging he found money in a brazier;' 177 he bought black slaves and others 
beside them, and established prisons. He continued to Barqa, besieged it and 
took possession of it, and appointed there a governor; he then continued to 
Alexandria, and its people submitted to him. 478 He wrote to Crete, on the 
frontier of Byzantium, 479 and received a reply [offering] their submission. He 
then conquered the west (i.e. North Africa) and returned to Egypt, and it 
flourished by the mercy of Almighty God. Affliction was replaced by relief, 
and the earth was generous in its fruit 480 and in everything that it bore;' 181 the 
people ate and were satiated, and great satiety and well-being prevailed. 482 

After that the heavens held back the rain for three years, and the sky 


473 From what follows later it is clear that this refers to Ahmad ibn Tulun, and not to 
‘Isa, as may at first seem. 

474 Ms. j 1^; read y \y t . 

475 Ibn Tulun did indeed build himself a magnificent new palace north of al-Fustat, which 
was called al-QataT. Later, Saladin built there a citadel which still exists. See Hassan, 
Tulunides , pp. 48-49. 

476 Ms. L ^jdl. Alternatively, “In the form of the one he built in-” 

477 The word here is written It is spelt exactly the same way as Amajur’s name 

was spelt twice before, yet Amajur is completely out of context here. 3^, “brazier” or 
“fireplace 1 *, is the only similar word that could make any sense here. This story is recorded 
by al-BalawI, who reports that Ibn Tulun built the new mosque with money that he found 
on top of the mountain in a place called Taiinur FarMn (a tanmlr is a circular earthen 
oven). See al-BalawI, Szrat Ahmad ibn Tulun , cd. M. Kurd VAlT (Damascus, 1939), pp. 
56-57. 

478 When Yarjuj was given Egypt as apanage, he invested Ibn Tulun with authority over 
the whole of Egypt, including Alexandria, Barqa and the frontier districts which were not 
formerly under his jurisdiction. However, there seems to be no corroboration to the claim 
that he took them by force. See Hassan, Tulunides, pp. 45-46. 

479 lqrltiya is one of several variants for Crete in Arabic. See E/ 2 , s.v. “IkrTtish . Crete 
was in fact a continual skirmish ground between the Byzantines and the caliphate and 
during the period under discussion changed hands several times. See ibid.. Ill, 1083-84. 
However, although Ibn Tulun was engaged in several events along the Byzantine border, 
especially in Tarsus (see Hassan, Tulunides , pp. 66-67), there is no evidence, as far as I 
know, of his involvement in Crete. 

480 Ms. read Cf, Ms. p. 249:4: O anc ^ ^ s ‘ P’ 

260:2: J o^V 

481 Lit. “and in everything in it”. 

482 Ms. read 
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became like copper and the earth like iron 483 in the winter [for a long] 484 
time. [249] The springs dwindled, the trees and the vegetation dried up, the 
trees dropped their blossoms, and there was a rise in prices so great that it 
led to fatalities. [Then] Almighty God conferred favour and sustained the 
people. 485 After that Almighty God dispelled the grief of [His] creatures, 486 
rain fell, the earth produced its crops generously, and the trees bore fruit; 
the [price of] wheat reached eight uqqat 487 per dinar , and God gave solace 
in His mercy and compassion. 

[Afterwards] Yosha\ the ra’is, passed away and his brother Yusuf took 
his place; Mach, his father’s brother, contested him and the people broke up 
into two parties: some were with Yusuf, while others were with Mach. There 
developed a great dispute among the Samaritans. Mach paid money to the 
ruler (sultan) of the land, 488 and he rose and instructed and interpreted on the 
Feast of Tabernacles 489 without the consent of the Samaritans. Around him 
stood a group of the retainers of the ruler; 490 [they stood] around the Book 
of the Scroll, 491 [hence] the Book and the people became contaminated. 492 
The people appealed for succor against him 493 and hated him, and he left 

483 Deuteronomy 28:23. 

484 Smeared ink has obscured one word. 

485 Presumably Ijl* and not Uub, as in the text, which gives no sense. 

486 For ^ gy in this sense see Lane, Lexicon , 1.5, 2359, where he notes that tiLp is 

used as an abbreviated form of iALp <UI ^ j, “May God remove your grief”. 

487 Ms. read olSl (L.C.). Cf. Ms. p. 244:7, and above, p. 95 n. 434. 

488 Ms. jliaLJI sic\ Concerning the term sultan , see above, p. 90 n. 375. This 

term was also used in the early period in abstract form; see Ms. p. 254:7, and below, p. 
107 n. 550. 

489 Ms. JUidl j^p, or Succoth in Hebrew. 

490 Ms. read jUaLJl. See above, p. 101 n. 488. 

491 Ms. ^jjdl 1,e> hie Scroll of the Torah. See Vilmar, p. 58:12: .juXJl £ja 1, the 

“great scroll”. See also ibid., p. 60:4: the “great book”. 

492 The Samaritans were notorious for their fear of contamination by gentiles, and were 
known from early times as crying in public “noli me tangere”. This is recorded by Epipha- 
nius of Salamis, Panarion 30:2, 3 (ed. K. Holl in Die griechischen christlichen Schriftsteller 
XXV, Leipzig 1915, p. 334), who compares the Ebionites to the Samaritans on this matter. 
It is later mentioned in the Qur’an in Sura 20, vv. 87—97. On this subject see Fossum, 
“Sects and Movements,” p. 348; I. Goldziher, “LaMisasa”, Revue africaine 52 (1908), pp. 
23ff. 

493 Ms. aJ, where one expects aTp. In this context aJ can only be in the 

sense of “against him”. 
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for Damascus. The letter of the heads of the Samaritans 494 was to be taken 
from them, and the ruler ( sultan ) ordered the seizure of a group of the 
Samaritans and incarcerated them until they agreed to pay a great sum of 
money, [250] which they divided among the villages according to their ability. 
They inflicted upon the people all sorts of punishments, and many of the 
people left their religion. He 495 departed again to the East in order to bring 
back with him the letters of appointment, 496 but Almighty God sent against 
him a black man who killed him. Word reached the ruler that the Samaritans 
killed him, [so] he seized the Samaritan leaders (muqaddami l-samira) for 
punishment. 497 He exacted from them a large sum of money, the amount 
exacted from them coming to 15,000 dinars. The affliction wrought upon 
the Samaritans intensified, and they diminished both in their possessions 
and their faith; but Almighty God brought relief to whoever endured this 
patiently. [Then] the king ( malik) died, 498 and there came [a time of] well¬ 
being, ease 499 and joy. 

When Ahmad ibn Tulun, king of Egypt, heard that the king 500 had died, 


494 Ms. <yLJI L. 3j and below, LAJI This refers to the letter of appointment 

usually given by the caliph to the heads of the different religious communities. On this 
subject, see C.E. Bosworth, “Christian and Jewish Religious Dignitaries in Mamluk Egypt 
and Syria: Qalqashandf s Information on their Hierarchy, Titulature, and Appointment , 
IJMES 3 (1972), pp. 59-74, 199-216. The words ra’is (or rayyis ) and ri’asa were the 
accepted terms for the leader and leadership of the Jewish community (which in Egypt 
also included the Samaritans); see ibid., pp. 70-71; S.D. Goitein, A Mediterranean Society, 
II: The Community (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1971), pp. 23-40, 527 n. 41; M. Cohen, 
Jewish Self-Government in Medieval Egypt (Princeton, 1980), pp. 14-15. Another such 
document given to the Nestorian Catholicos was first partially published by A. Mingana, 
“A Charter of Protection Granted to the Nestorian Church in A.D. 1138, by Muktafi II, 
Caliph of Bagdad,” BJRL 10 (1926), pp. 127-33; for a complete edition and translation of 
the text, see L.l. Conrad, “A Nestorian Diploma of Investiture from the Tadhkim of lbn 
Hamdun: the Text and its Significance”, in W. al-QadT, ed., Stadia Arabica et Islamica: 
Festschrift for Ihsan ‘Abbas (Beirut, 1981), pp. 83-104. 

495pre S umably MadT. 

,|9G Ms. read ■ Cf. Blau, Grammar ? 1, 148, 179; II, 492-96. 

497 Here the text suddenly .shifts to Arabic written in Samaritan script. The transcription 
is as follows: jLo tJall jts- U [■ 

498 Although the word malik usually refers to the caliph, in this case it apparently refers 
to the death of Amajur, governor of Syria (and Palestine), who died, in fact, in the year 
264/878, the same year noted here. It was indeed then that Ahmad ibn Tulun took over 
Palestine. See above, p. 99 n. 467. 

499 Ms. somewhat unclear. Read in the sense of CA (L.C.). 

500 By malik , “king”, the governor of Syria is meant. 
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he marched forth at the head of a great army of blacks and others and arrived 
in Palestine in the month of Hazlran, in the fifth year after the Sabbatical 
Year, which was the year 264 of the reign of Islam. 501 The black soldiers 
brought ruin upon all the people and looted villages situated along the route; 
many women were defiled, 502 and great affliction came upon the people. He 
entered Ramla [251] and appointed a governor (wall) there; 503 he then con¬ 
tinued on to Damascus and conquered and ruled over it, conquered the rest 
of the country, and then reached Antioch. He besieged it for a long period 
of time, killed its ruler, looted its property, and killed many people there; he 
appointed a governor who ruled on his behalf, and great sorrow came upon 
the Muslims. 504 He returned with his army 505 and oppressed the people, and 
commanded that provisions be brought to him and to the troops who were 
with him wherever he was to be found, and that draught animals 506 [like¬ 
wise be brought] to every camp. He sent 507 [his men] and seized the people’s 
draught animals: they never would have believed that their draught animals 
would be taken from them, [so] they themselves let them go. 508 He oppressed 
the people in every way. 


501 The month of Hazlran 264 = June 878. According to Muslim sources, Ahmad ibn 
Tulun did indeed leave Egypt in April 878; see Hassan, Tulunides , p. 65. 

502 For the lack of concord here in the gender of a preceding verb to its feminine subject, 

jef Lj LiaJj, see Blau, Grammar , II, 281. For the verb UoJ, see above, pp. 67 n. 164, 73 
n. 213. 

503 This is Muhammad ibn Rah 1 , governor under Amajur, whose appointment was recon¬ 
firmed by Ibn Tulun; see al-Kindl, Wulat , p. 219. 

504 Hims, Hama and Aleppo did indeed accept Ibn Tulun’s rule, while Sima al-Tawil, 
prefect of Antioch, refused to do so. In response, Ibn Tulun beseiged the city for a long 
period until he finally captured it. According to al-Kindl, some local inhabitants who tired 
of the siege supplied him with information concerning its weak point. Antioch was taken, 
according to him, in Muharram 265 = September 878; Sima was killed and his property 
confiscated. There is no mention, however, of a great slaughter such as is described here. 
See al-Kindi, Wulat, pp. 219-220; al-MaqnzT, Kitab al-mawa‘iz wa-l-Ttibdr fi dhikr al- 
khitat wa-l-dthar (Bulaq, AH 1270), I, 320; Hassan, Tulunides , p. 66. 

505 He returned most probably to Palestine, on his way back to Egypt (see al-Kindl, 
Wulat, pp. 219-20). Before he started on his way back he spent some time in Tarsus: see 
Hassan, Tulunides , p. 66. 

506 I.e. beasts used for work and transportation. 

507 Ms. JM; read 

508 Presumably believing that they would be returned to them. Another possibility is: 
“and that they would be left in need of them” (L.C.). For this sense of see Kaz- 

imirski, Dictionnaire , I, 1323. Ms. ; read . 
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In the second year a governor (wait) came to [rule over] the people on his 
behalf and oppressed [them] in every way; he ordered that the dhimmts 509 
should wear distinguishing signs, engraved (lit. made) idols on their doors, 510 
[ordered that] a dhimmT should not raise his head in the presence of a Muslim 
(lit. goy), that he should not raise his voice in prayer, and that he should not 
blow the horn. He also destroyed a synagogue of the Jews. 511 All the religious 
communities were in fear of him, lest he extend [his] hand to their houses of 
worship so as to put them to his own use. 512 

He prohibited the drinking of wine 513 and oppressed [them] in every possible 
manner, and his Muslim subjects 514 who were in the villages [252] behaved 
overbearingly towards the dhimmts. 515 He plundered everything he found, 
and the curse written in the Holy Law 516 was fulfilled: “The sojourner who 
is among you shall mount above you higher and higher, and you shall come 
down lower and lower”. 517 

In the days of his rule he sent an order to seize all the people from the 
villages [and take them] to Egypt. Amongst those who were seized was a 
group of Samaritans, whom he conveyed to Egypt in ships. He ordered that 
a fortress be built overlooking Jaffa, 518 and he took all the draught animals 
and impoverished the people 519 in every possible way—in their property and 
in their bodies. He restored al-Fustat and renovated it, because it had gone 


509 Ms. read 


i.e. 4-ojJI JaI, 

510 Here the text shifts back and forth between Arabic script and Samaritan script. The 


transcription is as follows: tjy? X? 

.., JSC loJl jt JJaJj jb . Cf. the next two notes below. 

511 Ms. read ^J 


512 Ms. in the sense of j; see Dozy, Supplement, I, 354. 

513 The word used here is nabtdh ; this is an alcoholic drink usually made of raisins or 
dates. It could, however, also mean “wine expressed from grapes” (Lane, Lexicon , 1.7, 


2757). 

514 Lit. those subjects who were of his religion. 

515 Ms. ^o-ojJI; read ^jJI. 

516 I.e. the Pentateuch. 

517 Deuteronomy 28:43. 

518 See al-BalawI, Sirat Ahmad ibn Tulun, pp. 184, 351. This is also mentioned by Ibn 
Khaldun; see Gil, History of Palestine, p. 308 and n. 74, quoting Kitdb al- l ibar (Beirut, 
1958), IV, 652. 

519 Ms. yun, — o“he reduced him to poverty”: see Lane, Lexicon , 1.6, 2724. 
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to ruin, having changed hands (?) 520 a number of times. We lived in fear day 
and night, and all the people were in difficulty; 521 everyday life 522 became 
hard to bear, and all the people became poor and were stripped of all their 
amenities and possessions. All this took place in the days of Ahmad ibn 
Tulun. 

At that time he added to the oppression of the people in every possible 
way: he seized all the draught animals, and the people were compelled to 
use cows 523 in the mills. That wicked young man Ahmad ibn Tulun arrived 
in the days of the imam El'azar, in the year 269 of the reign of Islam; 524 
there descended upon the people an affliction that has not been known nor 
encountered, and excessive pestilence; [253] there was not one who did not 
mourn. The people remained 525 in affliction, and the pestilence lasted for six 
months. The people’s looks altered as a result of the disease, and only a few 
people went up to the mountain (i.e. Gerizim) on the Feast of Tabernacles. 
After that Almighty God brought favour upon the world and remembered 
the covenant of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. Above and beyond every other 
benefaction, Ibn Tulun was defeated; 526 he stopped in Damascus, 527 where 
fatal illness befell him, and was carried hurriedly to Egypt. 528 There was a 
governor in Ramla by the name of‘ Abd Allah ibn al-Fath, and when he heard 
of [Ibn Tulun’s] death he started oppressing the people 529 and exacted much 


520 Ms. JliJI j; perhaps j (L.C.). 

521 The colloquial style here is typical of this text, which seems to give a spoken account 
rather than a written one. 

522 Ms. aJIAI Li! (szc!). This form of oL>- may be due to an incidental omission of the 
td } marbuta , yet it may also be the “correct” spelling, since similar cases do indeed occur 
in Christian Palestinian Arabic. See Blau, Grammar, I, 120-21. 

523 As opposed to draught animals, i.e. oxen, donkeys, or mules. 

524 I.e. 882-83 CE. On this occasion Ibn Tulun journeyed northwards to secure his rule 
in Tarsus. See Hassan, Tulunides , pp. 82-83. 

525 Ms. read 

526 This refers to his failure to take over Tarsus. After a long unsuccessful seige, Ibn 
Tulun at first withdrew to al-MasIsa, where he fell ill. He then started on his way back to 
Egypt. See Hassan, Tulunides , pp. 90-91. 

527 Other sources (ibid.) refer to him passing through Antioch on his route back to Egypt; 
there is no mention of Damascus in any of the other sources. 

528 Ibn Tulun died in Dhu 1-Qa‘da 270/March 884. 

529 Ms. ^LJI the use of form V of the verb rather than II in this sense is 

irregular. 
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money from them. He arrested Ibn DhasT, 530 pressured him [for funds] and 
exacted much money from him, and made up his mind to punish him. When 
Ibn Dhasi learned of this, he fled to the mountains and caves and remained 

there. _ 

Ibn Tulun was succeeded 531 by three sons: al-‘Abbas, Khumarawayh, 
and Abu l-‘Asha’ir. Al-‘Abbas was killed 533 by his brother Khumarawayh; 534 
Khumarawayh 535 appointed 536 two sons, 537 one was Abd Allah, and the other 
Sa‘Td. 538 When Ibn al-Fath heard of this he fled to the East; the rulers 


s30 Ms. ^1. Concerning this family, see above, pp. 93 and n. 407, 99 n. 472. 

631 j^is used here as an auxiliary verb of which is a common feature of MA. See 

Blau, Grammar, II, 432. 

533 Apparently the copyist did not recognize the name. Here and elsewhere he chose to 
write jlfr instead of jLA. which in fact seems to be some form of 
533 Ms. read 

534 Ibn Tulun had, in fact, 33 children, seventeen of whom were sons. The names men- 
tioned here are three of eight names known to us. Khumarawayh was Ibn Tulun’s heir 
and reigned from 884 to 896. Al-'Abbas, his first-born son, known as his hated son, tried 
to revolt against his father and failed. Aim KAsha’ir headed the Egyptian troops in the 
battle against al-Muwaffaq. On the successors of Ibn Tulun see Hassan, Tulunides, pp. 
107-45. 

536 Following is the story of the hostilities between Khumarawayh and Ins men on one side, 
and two generals of al-Muwaffaq: the legal apanagist of Egypt, Isl.mq ibn Kundaj, who was 
in charge of al-JazIra and al-Mawsil at the time, and Ibn AbTl-Saj, who ruled over al-Kufa, 
these were joined by al-Muwaffaq’s son, Abu l-‘ Abbas Ahmad ibn al-Muwaffaq, who was to 
be the future caliph al-Mu‘tadid. The latter group decided to challange Khumarawayh’s 
rule, which was not legally sanctioned by the caliph. They began by taking over central 
cities in Syria such as al-Raqqa, Qinnasrln, Hims, Aleppo, and Antioch. In response, 
Khumarawayh sent his army. The first battle at Shayzar on the Oiontes ended in the 
defeat of Khumarawayh’s troops; then Damascus was also taken in February 885. The 
final battle, which took place at al-Tawahm (“The Mills”, Antipatris, near Ham!a) on 
Tuesday, 5 April 885 (see Gil, History of Palestine, p. 308), ended in the victory of 
Khumarawayh’s troops, headed by Sa‘d al-Aysar, after the commanders of both sides fled 
from the battlefield. See al-Kiudl, Wuldt, pp. 233-36; Ibn Khaldun, ‘Ibar, IV, 305-306; 
Hassan, Tulunides , pp. 109-14. 

S36 Ms. read . See below, p, 107 mi. G39 s 541. 

S3?m sh read “two sons”, although from the next sentence it is clear that these 

are muqaddarmin, he, supervisors or governors appointed over Palestine by Khumarawayh. 
He did in fact have two sons; however, their names were Abu DAsakir Jaysh ibn Khu¬ 
marawayh and Abu Musa Harun ibn Khumarawayh. See Hassan, Tulunides , pp. 134-38, 
139-45. 

538 In fact, the names of the generals sent by Khumarawayh were Abu ‘Abd Allah Ahmad 
ibn Muhammad al-Wasitl and Sa‘d al-Aysar. It is recorded that the Tulunid troops were 
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appointed 539 by Khumarawayh ruled upon the whole land and appointed 
a governor (wall) in Ramla who was called Isba‘, a mean man [254] who 
was from Bayt Furlk. He divided (?) 540 money among the commanders 
appointed 541 by Khumarawayh... 542 in Palestine, [so] they departed and 
left him in charge of Palestine. They departed to Shayzar 543 and waged war 
upon Shayzar against Ibn Abl 1-Saj and Ibn AbT Jubash. 544 There was a great 
massacre there, and they returned to Damascus; they did not let them 545 in, 
so they came to Tiberias but could not stop. When ‘Abd Allah [al-Wasitl] 
learnt that 546 the people had already 547 resolved to try to overcome him, 548 
he went there (i.e. to Ramla) and left Sa c Td (i.e. Sa‘d al-Aysar) behind. He 
came to Ramla, seized it, and appointed for that,.. . 549 He received a letter 
from the government 550 that he should collect money, so he arrested Isba‘ 
and imprisoned him. 551 When Sa‘Td heard [this] he pursued him in a great 
fury and killed 130 of the best of his officers ( muqaddamm ) who were with 


indeed first in Palestine before they continued northwards. See Hassan, Tulunides , pp. 

no-n. 

539 Ms. but recognized as an error and crudely corrected; read 

540 Ms, jL*, possibly from jy**, “turn towards”, “divide”; see Lane, Lexicon , 1.3, 1744. 

541 Ms. crossed out and crudely corrected; read cJol®-. 

542 Ms. or 4This is a very difficult sentence, and its reading is tentative only. 
543 Ms. throughout. In the Muslim sources this is spelt “Shayzar”. Shayzar is a 

town on the Orontes, where a detachment of the Tulunid troops was indeed defeated* See 
above, p. 106 n. 535; and Hassan, Tulunides , p. 111. 

544 Ms. Concerning these events and persons, see above, p. 106 n. 535. The text 

here is faulty; the name of the second general is Ishaq ibn Kundaj, as mentioned above. 

545 Although the text has d, it seems it should be In February 885 the caliph’s army 
took over Damascus (Hassan, Tulunides , p. Ill), and it is clear therefore why the Tulunid 
troops could not enter the city. 

546 Presumably jb. 

547 Ms. 3i; read j3 (L.C.). 

548 Ms. read lybLq (L.C.). 

549 There seem to be a few words missing here: . .. ^3J probably a reference to 

an appointment. 

550 The term sultan is used here in its early abstract form; see El 2 , s.v. “Sultan”, and 
above, pp. 90 n. 375, 101 n. 488. This probably refers to the caliph or to al-Muwaffaq or 
his son, since al-Wasitl was inclined to be on their side at this stage. 

551 This part was copied by mistake and then crossed off on Ms. pp. 240-41. The text 
there has Jill instead of and instead of 4^*>y . It seems, however, that 

the text here is preferable. 
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him, and also killed a great many of his men. 552 ‘Abd Allah fled and came 
to his brother Harun. 553 The Muslims he met 554 in Damascus ... 555 and 
said to him: 556 “Tulun has died, and there is no one who will challenge 
you.” He came to Palestine and wrote to Sa‘id that he should come and 
join him. When his letter reached Sa‘Td and he read it, he sent it to Egypt 
to Khumarawayh and informed Khumarawayh. [Khumarawayh] set out for 
Palestine and arrived [255] at Ramla with an immense number of troops, 
[consisting of] blacks, Berbers and others. He camped at Ra’s al-‘Ayn, which 
is the camping site for armies, 557 then sent to Isba‘ and said to him: “Gather 
for me every bandit in the land”. Then Ibn Abu Ahmad, 558 brother of Harun, 
of Banu Hashim, came with his troops and descended upon Ra’s al-‘Ayn. The 
two sides fought there, and many from both sides were killed. Ibn Ahmad 
al-Hashiml fled, and ‘Isa pursued him assiduously 559 all the way to Caesarea. 
A great misfortune came upon the people and the curse was fulfilled: “You 
will wear yourself out for it, and people you do not know will eat it” . 56 ° 

He oppressed the people in every matter, and many villages came to ruin. 
[When] Khumarawayh heard that Sa c Td had rebelled against him, he came to 


552 As far as I know, this story about the hostilities in Palestine between Khumarawayh’s 
two generals is not found elsewhere. 

553 As becomes evident on the next page, the reference is to Harun ibn al-Muwaffaq, 
brother of Abu l- 1 Abbas Ahmad ibn al-Muwaffaq, who was to be the future caliph al- 
Mu‘tadid (see above, p. 106 n. 535). See al-Tabari, Iff, 2040. 

554 Ms. 4^iJ; read <ul). 

555 Ms. p. 240pu reads: oh a 3 d j OyA—ll d Ms. 

p. 254:10-11 bears oh ^ ^ j . .lacuna. 

556 Here follows the story of al-WasitTs treachery. Having been sent together with Sa‘d 
al-Aysar to Syria, he reported to al-Muwaffaq or to his son and advised him to march 
against Egypt since Khumarawayh was weak and incapable of defending himself. See 
al-Kindl, Wuldt, p. 234; Hassan, Tulunides , p. 110. 

557 Ms. ^ read Ra’s al-‘Ayn is the Arabic name of Antipatris, also called 

al-Tawahln, where the famous battle took place on 5 April 885; see above, p, 106 n. 535. 

553 tbn Abu Ahmad is identical with fbn al-Muwaffaq, since al-Muwaffaq was known as 
Abu Ahmad. See El 2 , III, 801. 

559 Ms. jS ^, should be form II. For this sense of ja^ see Kazimirski, Dictionnaire , II, 
872. 

560 See Deuteronomy 28:33. As usual, this is a free citation. The passage, in fact, is: 
“A nation which you have not known will eat up the fruit of your land and of all your 
labours”. 
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Ramla with a great army; once inside the city he seized 561 Sa‘Td and killed 
him 562 and appointed Isba‘ governor of [Jund] FilastTn and [Jund] al-Urdunn. 
[Isba c ] oppressed the people, seized property, stripped the people of their 
possessions, and took their towns; 563 many of the Samaritans abandoned 
their villages. There were five brothers, wicked people... 564 [256]... 565 

[257] This blessed book was copied (?) by the pious elder ‘Abd Allah son 
of the orthodox elder Ibrahim (?) al-QabasI, may Almighty God make him 
blessed. Amen, O Lord of the Worlds. Written on the blessed day of Monday, 
the sixth of the month of Jumada 1-Akhar, from among the months of the 
year 969, 566 at the hand of the servant .... 


Let him who finds any blemish correct the error 
And exalt Him in whom there is no blemish. 567 


561 Ms. A>J; read Aid. 

562 Sa‘d al-Aysar, who was the champion of the battle of Tawahln and had gone on 
and captured Damascus, had apparently been disappointed that Khumarawayh had not 
responded with the appropriate appreciation, and therefore rebelled against him. See 
Gil, History of Palestine , pp. 309-10; Ibn Taghrlbirdi and al-‘AynI (cited by Hassan, 
Tulunides , pp. 113-14) report that Khumarawayh killed him in person. This occurred in 
Dhu 1-Qa‘da 272/May 886. See Hassan, Tulunides , pp. 113-14; al-Kindl, Wulat , p. 236; 
Ibn Taghrlbirdi, Al-Nujum al-zahira , IV, 51. 

563 pj&l j 9 is translated here as “towns”, since the usual term for villages is as at the 


end of the sentence. 

564 Here the text is cut off. 

565 This page contains the word jd (Ms. ^), “it is finished”, an invocation: <dJl 

given twice, a brief note stating that this was written during 

the day on Wednesday, 27 Muharram..., and one paragraph of the chronicle, which is 
repeated on the next page. 

566 6 Jumada II in fact fell on a Wednesday, while 6 Jumada I fell on a Monday. 

567 Ms. dJl ^!] dJl a*p ^iiJI AljbJd ^A5-dl Iaa 

o -0 iJjbll gujSI ^ ^ fcjb-* 




j L*p S qa Ji L*p aj i 4 *i j ijC-uj 


This colophon, placed awkwardly in the middle of the text, was written in a non-book hand 
on Monday, 4 March 1560, that is, more than 36 years later than the colophon appearing 
at the end of the text on Ms. p. 264 (see below). It was written by a member of the same 
family, the colophon on p. 264 being written by Yusuf ibn Ibrahim ibn Hiba ibn Qabas 
al-Samirl, while this colophon was written by ‘Abd Allah son of Ibrahim (?) al-QabasI. 
The name Qabas appears also several other times on Ms. pp. 266-69 in the names of other 
family members mentioned in owners’ and readers’ notes. It seems, therefore, that after 
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Chapter 

In the year 297 of the reign of Islam 568 there came a [swarm of] locusts; it 
multiplied 569 and destroyed the trees and the crops and the world was filled 570 
with it—nothing remained that was not destroyed. [Then] the trees'" 71 bore 
fruit again, and God sent 572 welfare, mercy and satiety; flour reached twelve 
measures 573 per dinar, and oil rose to five measures per dinar. 574 

[258] In the month of Kanun al-Thanl there was snow for three days, 
so great as had never before been seen; after that came locusts, the like of 
which had not been seen, and afterwards a rise in prices. 

In 575 the year 369 576 of Islam, in the days of the ra’is ‘Abd’el and of the 
ra’is Darta, they agreed 577 upon the annulment of the reading in Aramaic 578 


having been copied by Yusuf ibn Ibrahim ibn Hiba ibn Qabas al-Samin, the book passed 
down in the family and other members left their notes in it. 

I would suggest that the fact that this colophon appears in the middle of the text, on 
p. 257, is due to the fact that there was a lacuna in the original text, probably a section 
missing or badly damaged in the manuscript being copied by Yusuf, In fact, the original 
text breaks off here and the next paragraph is clearly not an immediate continuation. This 
empty space was later filled in by a different hand, as can readily be observed. I would 
like to thank my SLAEI editor Lawrence I. Conrad and Ephraim Wust of the Manuscript 
Department in the Hebrew University for their aid in reading this colophon. 

568 ah 297 = 909-10 ce. 

569 Ms. jejt I, “multiplied”, “bred”. See above, p. 62 n. 127; also Ms. p. 213:3. 

570 Ms. , instead of 

571 Ms. pi. of , “every kind of tree that produces new leaves in the spring or 

summer”. See Lane, Lexicon , 1.2, 466-67. 

572 Ms. I, in the sense of 

573 The measure specified here is makuk , a measure of grain and other dry ingredients 
equaling about 5-6 kilograms. See Kazimirski, Dictionnaire , II, 1137; Hinz, Islamische 
Masse und Gewichte ) pp. 44-45. 

574 This seems to refer again to the damage caused by locusts. See also a similar event 
above, p. 72 (Ms. p. 223:2-3), where the wheat is measured by 03 and the spelling of the 

plural of appears properly as -LLJl. 

575 The following text is problematic in several places; those parts of the translation that 
are tentative appear in brackets. 

576 AII 369 — 979-80 CE. This seems quite unlikely, since on the former page the year was 
297/909-10, and on the next page the events take place in the days of the caliph al-Radl, 
i.e. between 322/934 and 329/940. 

577 Ms. ; read . 

578 There is a correction here, which renders a clear reading difficult. At first glance 
the reading seems to be i.e. “in Greek”. However, it seems most unlikely that 
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in the synagogue in all the places of the Samaritans. The assembly was in 
... 579 a convocation of the priests, the Samaritans and all the elders of the 
community. The hakim stood and cursed whoever returned to pronouncing 
the reading [of the Scriptures] and other things [in this manner]. This was 
during the Feast of Pentecost, and [this manner of reading] was annulled. 
This was the doing of the ra } is , a deed which pleased Almighty God and all 
the people. 

The people were afflicted by misfortune, for a conflict broke out amongst 
them and there was a great dispute amongst them. 580 [But] Almighty God 
watched [over them] in [His] mercy, and not one of the Samaritans was 
harmed. 581 In [that] year 582 the governor {amir) al-Ra c irI died, and [an¬ 
other] was instated in his place. Almighty God did the people great good 
through the hand of ‘Abd Allah 583 and drove the tyranny away from them. 
[Then] in Tishrln 584 there came a great earthquake; it was a terrible thing, 
[but] Almighty God watched over His servants, and no harm came to any 
Samaritan. 

[259] At that time the governor ( mutawalli ) of Egypt was a man called 
Trim 585 (i.e. Takln). He had a slave whom he especially cherished. The youth 

in the tenth century Samaritans would be reading anything in Greek. A much better 
reading is ^ JL, “in Aramaic”. A final shift from Aramaic to Arabic at this date seems 

quite logical: by this time the Samaritan community was speaking mostly Arabic and had 
given up Aramaic as a spoken language. This reading is supported by the fact that this 
seems to have been the form in which Samaritans pronounced the word “Aramaic”. See 
Z. Ben Hayyim, The Literary and Oral Tradition of Hebrew and Aramaic amongst the 
Samaritans , 1.1: Recitation of the Law (Jerusalem, 1961), p. 168 (in Hebrew). I would 
like to thank Prof. Ben Hayyim for his help in this difficult matter. 

579 Ms. 4^JI? 

580 It seems likely here that the great conflict was amongst the Muslims, since “not one 
of the Samaritans was harmed”. 

581 Ms. 0 y,UI ^ . Cf. above pp. 73 n. 212, 80 n. 283. 

582 It is not clear what year this is. 

583 According to the sequence of events described below, Abu ‘Abd Allah is to be identified 
with al-Rashidl, governor of Palestine before al-Ikhshld, and then again, after al-Ikhshld 
transferred to Damascus. See below, p. 113 n. 593. 

584 This could be either October or November, depending on whether it is Tishrln I or 
Tishrln II. 

585 This may well refer to Abu Mansur Takln ibn ‘Abd Allah, the Turkish governor who 
ruled Egypt on and off from 297/910 to 321/933. This seems quite suitable, since it comes 
just before the reign of Muhammad ibn Tughj, the Ikhshld, who ruled from 323/935. See 
al-KindT, Wuldt , pp. 267-70, 276-78, 280-81. 
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broke out with leprosy ( wadah ), so [Takln] assembled all the physicians, who 
gave [the boy] potions to drink and smeared him with ointments. 586 But the 
more they gave him to drink and smeared him, the sicker he became. [Then 
the doctors] told him that in Syria there were people [called] Samaritans, 
amongst whom there were priests who could attend to 587 this illness and pray 
over him 588 so he would recover. He then ordered that one of the Banu Sayba 
be brought to him; with him [came] one of his relations 589 from ‘Uskun who 
was in his service. The name of Ibn Sayba was El'azar, and the name of his 
relation was * Abd’el al-Faluk, When they examined the boy they said: “This 
is by Almighty God’s will.” [The Samaritan healer] remained at his bedside 
for two whole months, and the youth was cured by the will of Almighty God, 
and his 590 story became known among the nations. [The governor of Egypt] 
bestowed upon them much bounty, money, and robes of honour, and he wrote 
that they should be honoured in every place where they reside—when they 
come, during their stay, and when they leave—for a year and two months. 
They arrived on the Feast of Tabernacles, and the community was greatly 
delighted; they thanked Almighty God profusely for the benefactions which 
He had bestowed upon them, and for having conferred this favour upon them. 

During [this] year there was snow in Egypt for three days, such as had 
never before been seen, [260] and many people perished on the roads. After 
that, Almighty God opened the gates of His kindness and mercy: it rained, 
and the earth produced its crops, its bounty and its trees generously. There 
came a reduction in prices of every kind, and the people were satiated and 
gave profuse thanks to Almighty God for the favour that He had bestowed 
upon them, for He is a powerful and merciful God and clement to His servants. 

That year there came a violent wind on the night of the fast; 591 ships 
that were at sea broke apart, and countless numbers of people perished in 

586 The form is unusual. For ^ILJ and oGdaL as ointments, see Dozy, Supple¬ 

ment , II, 531. 

587 For this sense of see Kazimirski, Dictionnaire , II, 1288. 

588 The text reads j_ in singular, but it seems the reading should in fact be in plural, 
relating to the priests. 

589 A was usually the father or brother of a wife, but could be any relative of the 

woman’s family. 

590 The boy’s or the healer’s? 

591 This refers to the Day of Atonement, the only fast observed by the Samaritans, being 
of Biblical origin. See R. Pummer, “Samaritan Rituals and Customs,” in Crown, The 
Samaritans , pp. 686-87; Powels, “The Samaritan Calendar,” p. 731. 
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them. In that year locusts came forth and multiplied upon the earth; they 
ate all the vegetation and everything upon the land, and a great rise in prices 
followed. 

Abu c Abd Allahps rule] in Ramla collapsed 592 and Ibn Tughj arrived 
from Egypt [to take up the post] of governor of Ramla. 593 His fellow offi¬ 
cers ( ashabuhu ) did harm everywhere in the land, and he remained seven 
months 594 and then departed for Damascus. 595 

[Then] Abu ( Abd Allah returned to Ramla, and a rebel by the name of al- 
Hiyatr 596 revolted and assembled vast forces and went to ... 597 on the feast 
day of the Muslims, 598 and he killed a great many of them; he violated 599 the 
women’s honour and plundered the gold, the silver and everything that was 
in the house. He left but few of the people unharmed. 

In the second year it was reported that a river had overflowed and ruined 


592 This translation of I as “collapsed” (see Lane, Lexicon , 1.6, 2611) rather 
than “was broken/was defeated” is based on Ibn SaTd’s description that when al- 
Rashidl got word of al-Ikhshld’s due arrival he fled, leaving his house furnished: 
UijjLa Ojb 4/J V J* ^rul ^Ju Uj. See Ibn Sa‘Td, Mughrib , p. 

8 . 

593 On the following pages the rule of Muhammad ibn Tughj, the Ikhshld, in Palestine is 
described. The episode described here took place when the Ikhshld escaped from Egypt, 
after having fallen from favour there, and received the governorship of Palestine (928-31); 
see Gil, History of Palestine, pp. 316-17. He thus took the place of the former governor 
of Ramla, named in the Muslim sources as al-Rashidl, who is called in our text Abu ‘Abd 
Allah—using, as usual, his kunya rather than his laqab. Hearing this al-Rashidl fled to 
Damascus and received the post there. Then al-Ikhshld, preferring the post of Damascus 
himself, took it over and al-Rashidl returned to Palestine. This is recorded by Ibn Sa‘Td, 
Kitdb al-mughrib , IV, ed. K.L. Tallqvist (Leiden, 1899), p. 8; and by ‘Arlb ibn Sa‘d, 
Tabari Continuatus , ed. M.J. de Goeje (Leiden, 1965), p. 159, who says expressly that Ibn 
Tughj was appointed governor of Damascus in place of al-Rashidi, who was given back 
the district of Ramla (i.e. Palestine) . On Ibn Tughj, see J.L. Bacharach, “The Career 
of Muhammad b. Tughj al-Ikhslnd, a Tenth-Century Governor of Egypt”, Speculum 50 
(1975), pp. 586-612, esp. p. 590 for this specific episode. 

594 This fact is not mentioned, as far as I know, in other sources. 

595 Ibn Tughj was made governor of Damascus in Jumada II 319/July 931. See Bacharach, 
“The Career of Muhammad b. Tughj”, p. 590. 

596 Ms. JUI. This reading is tentative, and the name does not appear again. 

597 The word here^presumably a place name—is unclear, and it is obvious that the 
copyist could not decipher it. 

598 Ms. jLp j; read (jiobJll j (L.C.). 

599 For this sense of see Dozy, Supplement , II, 727. 
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many places, [261] and many people perished as a result of this destruction. 
That year there was bounty in everything and a reduction in prices such as 
had never before been seen. 

In those days Ibn Tughj started gathering troops in Damascus and re¬ 
belled against the ruler {sultan) &0 ° Al-Qahir [was deposed], 601 and his place 
was taken by the son of Ja‘far, al-Muqtadir, 602 who was called Abd Allah 
al-Radl. 603 He wrote to Muhammad ibn 'Alt, who was in charge of Palestine, 
that Ibn Tughj was planning to wage war against him in Palestine in the 
month of Ab, in the fifth year after the Sabbatical Year, Muhammad ibn 
‘All’s men came and attacked Ibn Tughj; Muhammad ibn 1 All was defeated, 
and he fled, taking everything he owned. He left and entered Egypt, 60 ' and 
Ibn Tughj ruled over the land of Palestine. 

6Q°m° j IU.,.1 1 Js. This."it seems, is a reference to Ibn Kayghalagh, the ruler 

of Egypt whom al-Ikhslnd fought and defeated in August 935. This seizure was later 
legitimized. See Bacharach, “The Career of Muhammad b. Tughj”, pp. 593-94. 

601 The word jUaUI is followed by a gap about one word long, then the word oyiUJI. 
The reference to al-Qahira is strange here, since Cairo was founded by the Fatimid caliph 
al-Mu‘izz only in 970. It is most likely that it is a result of the copyist’s misapprehension, 
writing oy>UJI instead of The caliph al-Qahir was deposed on 24 April 934. It is 

thus possible to complete the lacuna thus: o-Uo jUalMI _?■ 

602 The j of jJuill is missing in the text. 

603 The caliph al-Radl was actually called Abu l-‘Abbas Ahmad al-Radl and not ‘Abd 
Allah, and he reigned from 322/934 to 329/940, 

004 The episode described here seems to be a continuation of ylUJl 0 U above. 

Muhammad ibn *AlT is, in all probability, Abu Bakr Muhammad ibn Ali al-Madhaia i, 
who was in charge of the finances in Egypt—the most powerful position in the Egyptian 
court. The Mad bar a Is were a well-known family who served as high officials under the 
Tulunids in Egypt, and then under the ‘Abbasids, both in Egypt and in Syria. Abu Bakr 
Muhammad ibn ‘All served as director of finances in Egypt under the Tulunids (890-905), 
while his famous uncle, al-Husayn ibn Ahmad al-Madharal, called Abu Zunbur, served as 
director of finances in Syria- 

Muhammad ibn ‘All returned to Egypt under the ‘Abbasids, and was again in charge 
of finances between 930 and 933. He actively resisted the IkhshTd’s attempt to rule Egypt 
and its legitimatization by the caliph al-Radl, He did, in fact, base his claim upon a 
letter lie had formerly received from al-Radl. Muhammad ibn Tughj fought him, defeated 
him, and had him arrested. See Ibn Sa‘ld, MughHb t pp. 15-16, 25; HI. Gottschalk, Die 
Madam’ijjun (Berlin, 1931), pp. 103-105; idem, “AbMadharaV 9f >3. Both Abl [ 

Bakr Muhammad ibn ‘All and Ins unde al-Husayn ibn Ahmad had estates in Syria and 
in Palestine; an inscription dating from the days of al-Muqtadir grants al-Husayn special 
privileges on his estate in Jund Filastm. On this, see Elad, ‘Two Identical Inscriptions , 
pp. 301-60, esp. pp. 349-51. 
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It was a difficult year for all the Samaritans. Arab men from Jimsafut 605 
assembled and killed five men of the Samaritans—four 606 who were from 
Ashkaru and one from al-Nihasa 607 —who were chiefs of their villages. [The 
Samaritans] were killed within the hour; it was said that they burned them, 
and there was great pain 608 among the Samaritans. After this, Ibn Tughj 
laid his hand upon the Samaritans. He began punishing them and took 
money from them; all the leaders of the Samaritans became impoverished, 
[262] and the people of the villages were stripped of all that they possessed. 
The affliction of the Samaritans, both the young and the old, continued 
everywhere. [Even] the pious man (‘abd) was perplexed about the most 
sordid fate [decreed upon him] by heaven. 609 Oh, what sorrow and calamity! 
For ten days in the month of Tishrln stars were seen falling from the sky; in 
their descent they coughed up fires, like immense lightning bolts, and they 
continued from the middle of the night until after sunrise, falling one after 
the other. 

Ibn Tughj sent to Nablus an officer ( ‘amil ) and with him a great army; 
he oppressed the Samaritans terribly and punished a group of them, and 
the synagogue became void of prayer in the days of.. , 610 on the road to 
Ramla... the corn 611 ... 612 in the synagogue because of the terrible evil 
and affliction that became evident... 613 during the rule. .. days... and after 


605 Ms. presently spelt Jinsafut, is an Arab village in the centre of Samaria. 

The name is recorded already in documents from the time of Ramses II. See F.M. Abel, 
Geographie de la Palestine (Paris, 1938), II, 26. It seems that the copyist himself was not 
familiar with the place, since there are no diacritical points here. The obvious spelling 
error (Jinsafut instead of Jinsafut) is based on oral rather than written transmission; see 
Introduction, p. 18. 

606 Ms. read 

607 These are apparently names of places, although they bear no resemblance to any 
known place names in the area of Samaria. 

608 Ms. ; read which appears to be an equivalent form of 

609 Ms. ^Ja3 £*il XjJI This sentence is difficult, and the reading is 

tentative. 

610 Prom this point the text is incoherent, with lacunae in many places, where the text 
seems to have been illegible to the copyist. 

611 Or “leaves/stalks”; The word here is since the context is unknown it is difficult 

to determine the precise meaning. 

612 Ms. 

613 Once again the text is incoherent, and there seems to be no logical meaning, as if 
the copyist skipped over words he could not read but did not always leave blank spaces 
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this... Ibn al-Sabl and took much money from him; but God was benevolent 
towards His flock 614 and rescued [them]. [Then] there rose a Samaritan man, 
a priest 615 by the name of Kaydhash, may Almighty God have no mercy upon 
him and may He not be pleased with him; he served Ibn Tughj and was 
obedient 616 to him, and wrote down for him the names of the Samaritans 
who had money. Ibn Tughj took their money [263] and seized them and 
punished them in various ways. [But] Almighty God watched over them in 
His mercy, and Ibn Tughj dismissed and killed Kaydhash, 617 may Almighty 
God have no mercy upon him and may He not be pleased with him, and the 
Samaritans did not [want? 618 ] for anything. 

Glory be to the Almighty, who changes yet does not change himself; His 
glory shall not cease for ever and ever. He is the Almighty, the Beneficient, 
the Merciful, the Compassionate, the Giver of life and the Causer of death, 
the Bestower, the Almighty and Master of all things, the Crown of life whose 
crown shall be for ever and ever. There is no god but Him; may His name 
and the veneration of His majesty be exalted; He is sufficient for me, an 
excellent Guardian is He. 619 

[264] In the name of Yahweh: 

This blessed book was finished with the aid of Almighty God, His favour and 
the goodness of His guidance on the blessed day of Thursday, the twentieth of 
the exalted month of Ramadan 620 in the year nine hundred and thirty, in the 
name of him who is copying [this work] for his own use, the most meek, most 
base, most despicable slave, who will confess [his] sms and shortcomings on 


accordingly. . , 

614 This should obviously be or alternatively b>j, since oUj bears the meaning ol 

“shepherds”. 

615 Ms. yo. 

616 Ms. d jJu-. See Lane, Lexicon , 1.3, 1404. 

617 Since it is known that Ibn Tughj reigned until his death, it seems that JyH here bears 
the sense of 

618 There is a gap of one word in the Ms. here. 

619 See Sura III, v. 173: dUI This benediction was often used at the 

end of Islamic manuscripts. nQ 

620 The twentieth day of Ramadan 930 fell on a Friday. If it was indeed a ihursday 

Ramadan), then it was 21 July 1524. 
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the Day of Judgment, the slave Musallam ibn Yusuf ibn Ibrahim ibn Hiba 
ibn Qabas al-Samirl al-Yusufi by descent, Musawl in his belief, 
may Almighty God forgive him, then his father, then he who 
reads it and invokes [God’s] forgiveness upon the writer 
and upon the whole of the community of Israel in 
its entirety. [Let] the peace of Yahweh [be] 
upon Moshe. 621 The reader is asked not 
to rebuke the slave for his penman¬ 
ship, since he is an appren¬ 
tice; the words bespeak of 
their speaker. Praised 
be God, Lord of the 
Worlds, who does 
not neglect 
the wages 
of those 
who do 
good. 


621 


This seems to be a transcription of the Hebrew ("lVWD DIPP 
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GEOGRAPHICAL APPENDIX 

Names surveyed here are arranged alphabetically. Major cities and sites 
which are well known and widely discussed in the literature (c.g. Nablus, 
Jerusalem) are not surveyed in this appendix. References to bibliography 
and sources may be found in Tsafrir, Tabula Imperii Romani ; Wilkinson, 
Gazeteer ; A vi-Yon ah, Holy Land ; S. Marmardji, Textes geographiques arabes 
sur la Palestine (Paris, 1951). Map references are given according to the 
standard topographical grid of the Survey of Israel. The reference is given in 
six digits (i.e. in proximity of one sq. km). 

Afazim , text p. 238. Unidentified location. 

'Aqdid (?), text p. 232. Unidentified location. 

'Aqraba , text p. 234. Map ref. 182/170. An ancient town in eastern Samaria, 
densely populated b}^ Samaritans. It was the capital of the Toparchy 
of c Aqraba in the Byzantine period. See Ben Zvi, pp. 72-73; Tsafrir, 
Tabula , pp. 56-57. 

Arsuf , text p. 220. Map ref. 132/178. A city along the coast between Jaffa 
and Caesarea, called Apollonia in the Hellenistic and Roman periods; 
in the Byzantine period it was called Sozousa. The settlement, later 
called Arsuf, continued to exist during the early Muslim period and the 
Crusader period. See Tsafrir, Tabula f -‘Apollonia, Sozousa,” p. 65; on 
the Samaritan settlement and finds see I. Roll and E. Ayalon, Apollonia 
and Southern Sharon (Tel Aviv, 1989), pp. 66-67, 274-78 (Hebrew); 
on Arsuf in the early Muslim period see ibid., Appendices 6 and 7 by 
A. Elad: “Arsuf in the Early Arabic Period,” pp. 289-302; “Arabic 
Inscriptions from Arsuf,” pp. 303-308. 

Ashkaru , text p. 261. Unidentified location. 

'Askar, text pp. 204, 223. Map ref. 177/180. An ancient Samaritan village, 
nowadays an Arab village east of Nablus; identified with Soclier or 
Sychar, where according to Christian tradition Jesus met the Samaritan 
woman (John 4:5). The well itself, however, was shown not in ‘Askar 
but in Balata, one km. away (map ref. 177/179). See Ben Zvi, p. 
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66; Avi-Yonah (Hebrew), p. 123; Tsafrir, Tabula , p. 238; Wilkinson, 
Gazeteer , p. 172. 

Atil, text pp. 236, 237, 238. Map ref. 157/197. A village in western 
Samaria, northeast of Tul Karem. There is no additional informa¬ 
tion concerning this site, although the text (p. 238) implies that it was 
an important Samaritan settlement. 

Awarta , text p. 247. Map ref. 177/174. An ancient Samaritan village south 
of Nablus, recorded from the days of Baba Raba (third or fourth cen¬ 
tury) until the seventeenth century. According to Samaritan, Jewish 
and Muslim tradition, this was the the location of the tomb of Ebazar, 
son of Aharon the High Priest, his son Pinhas, and the Seventy El¬ 
ders (Numbers 11:16). Now a Muslim village. See Ben Zvi, p. 60; 
Marmardji, pp. 151, 165. 

Basaliya , text p. 233. This site should probably be identified with Khirbat 
Basallya, map. ref. 194/177, about 15 km. east of Nablus and 14 km. 
northeast of ‘Aqraba. According to the text, apparently a Muslim 
settlement. 

Bayt Furik , text p. 254. Map ref. 181/176. An ancient Samaritan village 
southeast of Nablus. See Ben Zvi, p. 73. Also mentioned in the Tohdah , 
Neubauer, p. 22. 

Bayt Jibrin , text pp. 227, 230. Beth Govrin/Eleuthoeropolis; map ref. 
140/112. An important town during the Hellenistic, Roman and Byzan¬ 
tine periods in the Judaean inner plain. There is additional evidence of 
its continued existence during the early Muslim and Crusader periods. 
See Tsafrir, Tabula , p. 118; Marmardji, pp. 22-23; The New Encyclope¬ 
dia of Archelogical Excavations in the Holy Land ) I (Jerusalem, 1993), 
pp. 195-201; It was apparently a central chalk quarry in the early Mus¬ 
lim period, a fact attested to both by the excavations ( ibid ., p. 201), 
and by al-MuqaddasI, p. 174, who also notes that it was the capital 
of the province. He refers to its granary and storehouse and describes 
it as a land of harvest and abundance, yet laments its decline since it 
now harbours “effeminate men”. 

Bayt Sama , text pp. 205, 220, 245, 246. According to al-Baladhuri, FutuJp 
p. 158, Bayt Sama was a Samaritan village in the province of Nablus. 


It should be noted that although the Mss. read Bayt Sama, the editor 
chose to correct the text to Bayt Mama, since this is Yaqut’s version 
(I, 781); yet Yaqut is, in fact, quoting al-Baladhuri, and as the latter’s 
reading is confirmed by our text, the copying error must be Yaqut’s. 

Burin , text p. 246. Map ref. 173/176. Village 5 km. southwest of Nablus. 

Ddjun , text pp. 240, 248. Map ref. 134/156. A town near Ramla, today 
Beit Dagon. Dajun was a settlement that according to al-MuqaddasT, 
pp. 165-66, was inhabited in the tenth century mostly by Samaritans. 
See also Yaqut, II, 515. There is also an ancient Samaritan village by 
this name in Samaria, ca. 10 km. east of Nablus, map ref. 185/177. 

al-Jib , text p. 230. An Arab village 10 km. north of Jerusalem (map ref. 
167/139, the site of Biblical Gibeon); see Tsafrir, Tabula , pp. 126-27; 
Yaqut, II, 170. 

Jimsafut, text p. 261. Jinsafut, map ref. 162/176. A large village in central 
Samaria, between Qalqiliya and Nablus. The name is already recorded 
in documents from the time of Ramses II. See F.M. Abel, Geographie 
de la Balestine , II (Paris, 1938), p. 26. There is no mention of it being 
a Samaritan settlement, and the text here seems to be an early record 
of it being a Muslim settlement. 

Kafar Tiya (?'text p. 245. Unidentified location. 

Nihasa (?), text p. 261. Unidentified location. 

Q ary at Quzd text p. 234. Map ref. 173/171. Also called Saqta, an ancient 
Samaritan settlement ca. 10 km. south of Nablus. See Ben Zvi, p. 74. 
Nowadays a small Arab village. 

flamm, text p. 237. Map ref. 164/187. An Arab village in central Samaria, 
12 km. northwest of Nablus, on the main road to Till Karem. 

Ras al-Ayn , text p. 255. See al-Tawahin. 

Salim , text pp. 220, 222, 234. Map ref. 181/179, Shalem Rabtha. An 
ancient Samaritan village in eastern Samaria, ca. 8 km. east of Nablus. 
See Ben Zvi, p. 62; Avi-Yonah, Holy Land ) p. 154; Tsafrir, Tabula , 
“Salem II,” p. 219. 
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al-Sarin , text p. 231. This place is also mentioned in Neubauer, Tolidah , pp. 
29, 30 (trans. pp. 69, 70), where it is called Qiriath Hasarin. Ben Zvi 
(p. 70-72), followed by Avi-Yonah (Hebrew, p. 123), suggested that it 
should be identified with the village of Sirin (next to ‘Ayn Sirin) near 
Balata, southeast of Nablus, map ref. 177/178. Ben Zvi emphasizes 
that there is an ancient burial ground for priests on the site. In ad¬ 
dition, it seems to have served as a religious centre where important 
assemblies were convened and ceremonies initiated. Nearby, in Deca- 
tus, the Samaritans had a cult centre where the Passover sacrifice was 
made. 

al-ShiH, text p. 233. In Jordan. Probably the biblical “Mount SeTr” or 
“land of SeTr” in Edom, i.e. southern Transjordan, known in the Mus¬ 
lim sources as al-Sharat. See relevant note in the text. 

Sinjil , text pp. 222, 237. See note to text, p. 222. 

al-Tawdhin , text p. 233. Map ref. 143/168. Also called in the text Ras 
al-‘Ayn (p. 255), near the sources of the Yarqon river. The Hellenistic 
and Roman Antipatris, this was the site of the famous battle between 
the armies of Khumarawayh and al-Muwaffaq (see text and notes, pp. 
254, 255). See Tsafrir, Tabula , “Antipatris,” p. 63; Yaqut, III, 554. 

' Uskun , text p. 259. Unidentified location. May be identified perhaps with 
biblical Socho, now Shweika, map ref. 153/193 in western Samaria, 
north of Till Karem. 

Wadi Mra, text p. 237. Separates Mount Carmel and the mountains of 
Samaria, and is part of the Via Maris. 

Zayta , text pp. 220, 246, 248. Map ref. 155/199. An ancient Samaritan 
village in western Samaria, 8 km. north of Tul Karem, inhabited by 
Samaritans from the fourth to the ninth centuries. See Ben Zvi, p. 88. 
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ifd- 1 Abbas see Abu l-‘Abbas al-Saffah 
al-‘Abbas ibn Ahmad ibn Tulun 106 
‘Abbasids 17 

defeat of Umayyads 14, 30, 56-57; in 
Syria 39; and taxation 57-58; treatment of 
dhimmis 29-30; and tribal factions 62-63 
‘Abd Allah ibn al-Zubayr (anti-caliph) 17, 54- 
55 

‘Abd Allah ibn al-Fath (governor) 38, 105-106 
‘Abd Allah ibn Ibrahim al-QabasI 109 
‘Abd Allah ibn Jahsh 49 n. 25 
‘Abd Allah ibn Salam (Christian astrologer) 
24, 46-48, 50 

’Abd Allah ibn Tahir (Muslim general) 13, 14, 
31, 75-76 

‘Abd al-Malik ibn Mar wan (caliph) 17, 32, 55 
‘Abd al-Salam see ‘Abd Allah ibn Salam 
‘Abd al-Wahhab ibn Ibrahim (governor of 
Palestine) 16, 30, 58-59 
‘Abd’el al-Faluk 112 
‘Abd’el, ra’is 95, 98, 110 
AbsabT ibn Darta, ra’is 59-60 
Abu l-‘Abbas al-Saffah (caliph) 56 n. 76, 57 
n. 84, 58 

Abu ‘Abd Allah see al-Rashidl, al-Wasitl 
Abu l-‘Asha’ir 106 
Abu ‘Awf (rebel) 69 
Abu Bakr al-Siddlq (caliph) 18, 53 
Abu 1-Fath ibn AbT 1-Hasan al-Samirl al- 
Danafl 

as historian 3 n. 7; and use of Greek 40; see 
also Continuation Kiidb al-ta’rikk 
Abu Firasa (rebel) 31 

Abu Harb aFMubarqa' al-Yamanl (rebel) 11, 
13, 16, 32-33, 84 n. 315, 85-89 
Abu Ishaq ibn Harun al-Mu‘tasim see al- 
Mu‘tasim 

Abu Ja‘far al-Mansur see al-Mansur 
Abu 1-Jarud 80 

Abu Lu’lu’a Fayruz al-Nihawandl 54 
Abu Muhammad see al-Muwaffaq 
Abu Muhammad Musa see al-IIadl, Musa 
Abu Musa Harun ibn Khumarawayh 106 n, 
537 

Abu Muslim 57 

Abu Nimr Musa ibn Harun 86 

Abu ShindT see ‘Abd al-Wahhab ibn Ibrahim 

Adler, Chronicle 25 

Afazim 89 

Agapius (of Manbij), chronicle 2 


Age of Disfavour (fanilta) 6, 42 
Age of Grace (rahuta/ridwan) 6 
agriculture, effects of plague 66 -6,7 
ahkarn (“precepts”) 73 nn. 215-16, 89, 93 
Aleppo, conquest 103 n. 504 
Alexandria, conquest 17, 37, 100 
‘All al-Jar awl 74 n, 223 
‘All ibn ‘Isa 68 n. 175 
‘All ibn Abl Talib 49 n. 25 
and Mu'awiya 54 m 57 
‘All ibn ‘Ambar 86 
‘All (nephew of al-Ma’mun) 77 
Allotment of regions (books of) 25 
alqab (“appellations”) 96 
‘Alqama ibn Hakim 70 n. 193 
Amajur 36, 98, 99, 100 n. 47, 102 n, 498 
am an (“pledge of protection”) 28, 48, 49 nn. 
25-26, 75, 78, 81 

‘amit (“scribe/public official”) 91, 115 
al-Amln (caliph) 11 

death 70; and division of empire 14, 31, 67- 
68; and factional strife 69-70, 80 n. 277; 
homosexuality 14, 68-69 
amir (“governor”) 111 
‘Amir ibn Rabl'a 49 n, 25 
Amorium (‘Ammuriya), destruction 16, 84 
Anastasius, Vita 52-53 n. 45 
Antioch, siege 37, 103 

Antipatris (Abu Futrus) fort 85 n. 319, See 
also al-Tawahln 
appointment, letters bf 36, 102 
‘Aqbun ben El'azar, ra’is 27, 51 
‘Aqdld 82 
Arabic 

Christian 19, 105 m 522; Classical 4, 19, 20, 
24; of Continuatio xi, 4, 19; Juda|pArabic 
19; Middle xi, 4, 7, 19-20; Samaritan 19- 
20, 21, 39-40, 65-66 n. 154, 93 
l arabiya 19 
Arabization 2, 21 

Aramaic, Samaritan 22, 25, 39-40, 48-49 n. 
22, 50 n. 29, 51 m 31, 57 n. 80, 93 n. 408, 
110-11 

gj|f , chaeology, and evidence for Muslim con¬ 
quest 28 n, 128, 29 
‘Arlb ibn Sa‘d 113 n. 593 
Arsuf 69-70 

AsasabI, king of Israel 87 
ashdb (“officers”) 113 
Ashkaru 115 
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AshrakasT 97 

‘Askar (village) 46, 73-74 
astrologers, recognition of Muhammad 4, 23- 
24, 43-44, 46-50 
‘Atil (village) 

battle at 33, 89; looting 87, 88 
‘ AtTq ibn Abl Quhafa see Abu Bakr al-Siddlq 
‘Awarta (fort) 98 
Ay hud 84 
al-‘Aym 109 n. 562 

Baba Rabbah 32, 73 n. 215 
Balnra (Christian monk) 46 n. 1 
al-BaladhurT, Ahmad ibn Yahya 52 n. 41, 64 
n. 148 

al-BalawT 100 n. 477, 104 n. 518 

Banu l-‘Abbas see ‘Abbasids 

Banu Ilashim 57-58, 62, 108 

Baml Kinana 15, 70, 70 n, 193 

Banu Lakhm 96 n. 444 

Banu Muhammad 86 

Banu Nasayta 59 

Banu Sayba 112 

Banu Urnayya see Umayyads 

Barqa (Cyrenaica), conqijifst 17, 37, 100 

BasalTya 85 

al-Basra, destruction 98 

Bay sail (Beth Sbcan) 33, 81, 87 

Bayt Funk 107 

Bayt Jibnn 63 n. 136, 78, 81 

Bayt Sama 51, 97 

Ben-Hayyim, Z. xii, 10-11 n. 578 

Bernard, Edward 3 

Blau, Joshua xii, 19-20 

Book of Joshua and Others 25 

Burin 97 

Byzantines, and Arab conquest 27—28, 50-51 
Byzantium 

attack by al-Ma’mun 16, 17, 79; attack by 
al-Mu‘tasim 16, 84; Samaritan flight to 27, 
51 

Caesarea (Qaysarlya) 

markets 29, 52 n r 45, 53; Muslim conquest 
10, 24, 27-29, 52-53, 54; and rebel factions 
70 

calendar 

Hebrew 60-61; Julian 60 & ru 116, 95 n r 
432; Samaritan 6, 50 n. 31, 60 & tin. 115- 
16, 61, 66 n. 156, 75 n. 226, 81 n. 288, 95 
n. 432, 98 

candelabrum 14, 35, 93 
Catena (list of high priests) 25 
Christian Arabic 19, 105 n, 522 
Christians 

restrictions on 91; and Samaritans 30; and 


threat to churches 38, 59; and use of Ara¬ 
maic 40; and use of naqus 34, 90 
chronicles 

Christian 2, 27; Muslim 1-2, 15-16, 19, 26, 
33-34, 41; Samaritan 25-26: see also Con¬ 
tinuation Syriac 55-56 n. 72; “three defec¬ 
tive histories” 25-26 
circumcision 77 

clothes, distinguishing see dhimrnis 
colophons 6, 8, 23, 42-44, 109 
Continuatio of Samaritan Chronicle 

accuracy of dates in 17, 54 n. 58, 69 n. 180; 
citations xi; contribution to historiography 
27-42; credibility 15-19; date of writing 1, 
9, 12-13, 15, 116; dating system 6; errors in 
names 15, 18, 22, 26; and events in Muslim 
empire 14-15, 18-19, 26, 31-32; as histori¬ 
cal source 10-19; imprecision and error 15, 
17-18, 22, 26, 99 n r 467, 106; and Kitab 
al-ta’rikh 5-7; language xi, 4, 19-20, 24, 
45; local character 2, 10-14, 18, 26-27, 32, 

41- 42; and Muhammad the Prophet 22; or¬ 
thography 18, 20; script 21-23; sources 7, 
10-12, 18, 21, 23-27, 51 m 32, 54-55 n. 62, 
55-56 n r 72; style 6-7, 20, 45; terminology 
20-21; translations 3, 42-45 

Continuatio of Samaritan Chronicle: manu¬ 
scripts xi, 1, |N5, 7-10, 43-44, 48 n r 22 
Berlin: no. 471 4, 6, 7-8, 43-44, 50 n r 31, 
Petermann I 5 4, 6, Petermann 1 8 4, 43; 
British Library: Ms. Or, no. 10,875 44, Ms. 
Or, no. 1447 44, 64 n. 150, Ms. Or. no. 
2080 44; Jerusalem, Sam. Ms. no, 5 44; 
Leningrad, Ms. Sam. VI 19 44; Oxford, Ms. 
Huntingdon no. 350 4, 9, 43; Paris: Ms, 
Samaritain no. 10 xi, 1, 3-10, 20-21, 23-24, 

42- 45, 46 n. 1, 65 n. 153: date 8, 9, history 
9-10, and manuscript stemma 9-10, and 
Samaritan script 21-22; Sassoon Samari¬ 
tan Ms. no, 36 8; Vatican, Sbath Ms. no. 
744 44; Yale University, Landberg Ms. no. 
663 44 

conversion; forced 35; of Jews 46 n. 1; through 
hunger 77, 95 

Crete (IqrTtiya) 37, 100 & n, 479 
crucifixion, as Islamic punishment 81, 82 
Cyrenaica see Barqa 

Dajun (Samaritan settlement) 92, 99 
Damascus 

as capital 14, 16; conquest 103, 106 n. 535; 
fortification 32, 79, 96; rebels in 18, 33, 88, 
107-108 

Darta, rats 32, 40, 61, 83, 110 
Day of Atonement 112 & n. 591 
al-Dhahabl, Muhammad ibn Ahmad (chroni¬ 


cler) 54 m 62 

DhasT (DasT) family see Fils ibn DhasT, Yusuf 
ibn DhasT 
dhimmi s 

confiscation of houses 91 n. 388; and dis¬ 
tinctive clothing 91, 104; education of chil¬ 
dren 91 ri. 388; in Egypt 38, 104-105; extor¬ 
tion: by ‘Abd al-Wahhab 16, by ‘Abd Allah 
ibn al-Fath 38, 105-106, by Abu IJarb 33, 
by Amajur 36, 98, 102, ended by al-Wathiq 
33-34, 90, by Ibn Tughj 41, 113, 115-16; 
forced to fix idol to doorpost 14, 34-35, 38, 
92-93, 104; and letters of appointment 36, 
102; life under Muslim rulexi, 2, 15, 30-42; 
restrictions on 2: under ‘Abbasid rule 29- 
30, under Ibn Tulun 22, 37-38, 104-105, 
under al-Mutawakkil 13-14, 16, 22, 34-36, 
38, 91-94, under al-Wathiq 34; see also 
Christians, Jews, Samaritans 
dialects, Middle Arabic see Arabic 
Dimashq, Jund of 85 n. 324 
Dome of the Rock, and al-Ma’mun 32, 77-78 
n. 257 
Dositheans 

destruction of meeting place 69-70, 80; ex- 
communication 35, 94; Samaritan hostility 
towards 87, 97 
draught animals 

; #fizure 38, 103, 104-105; shortage 65-67 
droughts 11-12, 30, 67 n. 167, 100-101 
Dustan see Dositheans 

earthquakes 11-12, 67 m 167, 111 

in 748-49 15-16, 30, 56; in 853 35, 94; in 
856 95 

Ecchellensis, Abraham 2 
economy 42 

and conversion to Islam 35-36; and natu¬ 
ral disaster 30, 35, 62, 64-67, 71-73; and 
political strife 30-31, 62-64, 76, 80, 82-83; 
see also price rises, taxation 
Egypt 

and dhirnrnis 38, 104-105; in early Muslim 
period 1, 17, 100; quelling of revolts in 14, 
37, 74 n. 223, 75, 77 nn. 246 & 257, 78-79, 
97; see also al-Fustat 
Ekazar, ra’ts 105 
Ekazar ibn Sayba 112 
Eleuthropolis see Bayt JibrTn 
Epiphanius of Salamis 101 n. 492 
eschatology, Samaritan 6, 42 
Eutychius, chronicle 2 
extortion see dhimmi s, extortion 

factions, tribal 13, 15, 30, 62-63 

and al-Amln 31, 69—70; see also rebellions 


famine 13, 30-31, 35, 64, 97 
Filastin, Jund of see Palestine 
Fils ibn DhasT 99, 105 
floods 113-14 
al-Fust at 

caliphal palace 37, 100 n. 475, 104-105; 
control of 74 n, 223 

Galen, and doctrine of humors 66 n. 161 
Gcrizim, Mt. 22 

churches and citadel on 59 & n. 97, 79; 
Samaritan worship on 22, 74, 80, 83-84, 
87, 94, 105; and tomb of Zeno 82 n. 290 
graves, destruction 35, 92 
Greek language 40, 110-11 n. 578 

al-Hadl, Musa (caliph) 60, 62 
hakdkima (leadership of community) 

annulment 11, 32, 83, 89 n. 368; failure 73; 
and use of Aramaic 111 
al-IJakim bi-Amr Allah (caliph) 8 
Hama 103 n. 504 

IJameliz (trilingual biblical glossary) 65-66 n, 
154 

al-HarawT 71-72 n. 202 

Harun see al-Wathiq, Harun ibn al-Mu‘tasim 
Harun ibn al-MuwalTaq see Ibn al-Muwaffaq 
Harun al-Raslnd (caliph) 4, 7-8, 10-11, 23, 
42-43, 62 

and plague 65-67; succession and division 
of empire 14, 30-31, 67-68 
Hashim ibn ‘Abd al-Malik see Hisham ibn 
‘Abd al-Malik 
healings 41, 111-12 
Hebrew 

in Continuatio 50 n. 28, 68 nn, 176-77, 71 
n. 197; and Samaritan Arabic 21, 22, 67 n r 
164; in written sources 25 
high priest see ra’is 
hijra , as historical turning point 6 
Hims 14, 75, 103 n. 504 
Hisham ibn ‘Abd al-Malik (caliph) 18, 55 
historiography 

Continuatio as contribution to 5, 27-42; 
Continuatio as source 10-19; local 1-2, 3, 
5; Muslim 1-2, 26; and rise of Islam 6 
al-Hiyatl (rebel) 113 
homosexuality, of al-Amln 14, 68-69 
al-Husayn ibn Ahmad al-Madhara% Abu 
Zunbur 114 n. 604 

Ibn ‘Abbas see Ibn Bayhas (rebel) 

Ibn AbT Jubash 107 

Ibn AbT 1-Saj (general) 106 n. 535, 107 

Ibn AmtT 97 

Ibn ‘Asakir (chronicler) 16, 30, 58 n. 92, 88 n, 
351, 96 n. 438 
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Ibn al-Athlr (chronicler) 62 n. 131, 88 n. 351 

Ibn Baybas (rebel) 18, 33, 88 

Ibn Firasa (rebel) 77-78 

Ibn Kayghalagh (ruler of Egypt) 114 n, 600 

Ibn Khaldun 104 m 518, 106 n. 535 

Ibn Masrur 89 

Ibn al-Muwaffaq, Harun 108 & nn. 553 & 558 
Ibn Sa‘Id 113 n, 592 

Ibn TaghrlbirdT, Abii 1-Mahasin (chronicler) 
109 n. 562 

Ibn Tughj al-Ikhshld, Muhammad 40-41, 111 
m 585 

and extortion 41, 113, 115-16; mistaken 
copying of name 15; and al-Rashidl 113— 
14; rebellion 114 

Ibn Tulun, Ahmad 66 m 162, 102-103 

children 106 n r 534; conquests 16, 17, 36, 

37, 99-100, 103; defeat 105, 108; forti¬ 
fications 38, 100 n. 477; mistaken copy¬ 
ing of name 15; palace 37; restrictions on 
dhimmi s 22, 37—38, 104—105; Sira 37; suc¬ 
cession to 16, 106-107 

Ibralum ibn al-Mahdl (caliph) 17-18, 19, 78, 
80 & n. 278, 84, 87 
Ibrahim ibn al-Walld (caliph) 56 
Ibrahim ibn Narfata (officer) 85 
idol, fixed to doorpost 14, 34-35, 38, 92-93, 
104 

Ifrlqiya see North Africa 

Ikhshldids see Ibn Tughj, Kafur, Khuraara- 
wayh 

imam, used of high priest 21, 51, 67, 82, 83, 
98 

Iqrltiya, see Crete 
‘Isa ibn Habash 99 

‘Isa ibn al-Shaykh (governor) 36, 99 n. 99 

Isba‘ (governor) 39, 107-109 

Ishaq ibn Kundaj (general) 107 n. 544 

Islamization 2, 35 

IsmaTlIya (rule of IsmaTl) 47 

al-Istakhrl (geographer) 71-72 n, 202 

Jacob’s Well 59 n. 96 
JaTar (general) 81, 82 
Jaffa, fortress 16, 38, 104 
jdliya (“poll tax”) 30, 57, 82, 94 
Jawsaq (caliphal palace) 16 
Jaysh ibn Khumarawayh, Abu l-‘Asakir 106 
n. 537 
Jerusalem 

al-Ma’mun in 31-32, 77; al-Mansur’s visit 
to 42 
Jews 

converts to Islam 46 n, 1; prevented from 
worship 34, 90; and thrf§§| to synagogues 

38, 104; see also Sarmasa 
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Jimsafut (= Jinsafut) 115 
jizya 35, 53, 64, 95 
Jubilee 6 

Judaeo-Arabic 19 
Judham 15 

Ka‘b al-Ahbar 46-50 
Kafur (Ikhshldid ruler) 8 
Kaydhash 116 

Khalid ibn al-Walld 29 n. 131 
Khalid ibn Yazld ibn Mazyad al-Shaybanl 14, 
31, 74-75 

kkardj (“land tax”) 30, 53, 57, 76, 80, 82 
Khumarawayh 15, 106-107 

and battle of al-Tawahln 38; and rebellion 
of generals 18, 39, 106 n. 535, 107-109 
Kinanlyln see Banu Kinana 
al-Kindl 103 m 504, 106 n. 535, 108 n. 556 
Kisra (official) 64 
Kitdb al-ta’rikh 

and Continuatio 5-7; date 6, 9; John Ry- 
lands Library Ms. no. 234 48 n. 22, 50 n. 
29; language and style 24; manuscripts 3- 
4, 5-6, 7-10, 23; in previous research 2-5; 
prologue 5; sources 7, 11, 24-27; style 6-7; 
see also Continuatio of Samaritan Chroni¬ 
cle 

al-Kunall 99 

locust attacks 12, 30, 62, 64, 67 n. 167, 71-73, 
113 

in 909-10 40, 110 
Loulon (fortress), siege 79 n. 273 
Ludd see Lydda 
Lydda 46, 88 

MadharaT family 114 n. 604 

MadI (uncle of Yusuf) 36, 101-102 

mahdi 47 n. 8 

al-Mahdl (caliph) 60 

Maioumas (Mimas) 51 

Majmura see Amajur 

makuk (measure of weight) 110 n„ 573 

malik (“king”) 102 

al-Ma’mun (caliph) 11, 16, 17-18 

and al-Amln 31; attack on Byzantium 16, 
17, 79; death 79 n. 273, 80; and division of 
empire 14, 30, 67-68; expedition of 832 17, 
31-32, 77 m 257; and factional strife 31, 70- 
71; and fortification of Damascus 32, 79; in 
Jerusalem 31-32, 77; rebellions against 14, 
31-32, 74-76, 77-79; survey 79 
al-Mansur, Abu JaTar (caliph) 42, 58, 60 
Marwan ibn al-Hakam (caliph) 17, 54 
Marwan ibn Muhammad (caliph) 15, 56-58 
Masrur [ibn Abu] ‘Amir 71-72, 89 
Mazarin, Cardinal 9 
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meteor showers 11-12, 94-95, 115 
Michael the Syrian 2, 62 m 128 
Middle Arabic, dialects see Arabic 
Mimas see Maioumas 
Miraha 69, 70 

Mu'awiya ibn Abl Sufyan 54 
Mudar (Mudaranlm) faction 62, 70 
mufti 21, 89 

al-Muglura ibn Shu‘ba 54 n. 54 
Muhammad ibn ‘All al-MadharaT, AbQ Bakr 
41, 114 

Muhammad ibn Rail 1 103 n. 503 
Muhammad ibn Sama'a al-Filastlnl 58 n. 92 
Muhammad al-Mahdl see al-Mahdl (caliph) 
Muhammad (Prophet) 

and conquest of Palestine 50-53; in Contin¬ 
uatio 42-43; and defeat of Byzantines 50- 
51; name written in Samaritan script 22, 
47, 53, 60; recognition by three astrologers 
4, 23-24, 43-44, 46-50 
al-Muhtadl (caliph) 98 
al-Mu‘izz (caliph) 8, 112 n. 601 
al-Muntasir (caliph) 

murder of father 16, 97; and rebellions 16, 
36 

muqaddam (“officer”) 20, 85-86, 89, 96-97, 
106 n. 537, 107 
al-Muqtadir (caliph) 114 
Musallam ibn Yusuf ibn Ibrahim ibn Hiba ibn 
Qabas the Samaritan (copyist) 8, 117 
al-Musta‘ln (caliph) 

deposition 14, 98; reign 17, 98 
al-Mu‘tadid (caliph), and Khumarawayh 38, 
106 n r 535 

al-Mu'tamid (caliph) 17 
and brother 14, 16, 98-99 
al-MuTasim (caliph) 

confusion with Ibrahim ibn al-Mahdl 17- 
18, 19, 78 n. 261, 80 & m 278, 84, 87; expe¬ 
dition of 838 16, 84; as governor of Pales¬ 
tine 31, 76-78; and rebellions 31, 32-33, 
78-79, 81, 82, 84-88 
al-Mutawakkil (caliph) 

capital at Damascus 14, 16; and fortifica¬ 
tion of Damascus 16, 96; murder 16, 97; 
and restrictions on dhimmis 13-14, 16, 22, 
34-36, 38, 91-94; survey 35-36, 96 
mutawalli ( “governor”) 111 
al-Mu‘tazz (caliph) 98 

al-Muwaffaq (Abu Ahmad, brother of al- 
Mu'tamid) 14, 16, 98-99 
Muzahim ibn Khaqan (general) 16, 96 m 444, 
97 ' 

nabidh (“wine”) 104 n. 513 
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Nablus 58 

looting of 33, 80, 82, 87; arid origin of Con¬ 
tinuatio 13, 23, 26; and rebellions 11, 13, 
33, 80-81, 85-87, 96-97; rebuilding of syn¬ 
agogue 32, 83; and restrictions on dhimmis 
92 

jNahr al-Tawahln see al-Tawahln 
ndqus (“wooden clapper”) 34, 90 
Nasr ibn Shabath (rebel) 14, 75 n. 227 
Nestorians, and Catholicos 102 n, 494 
Nethan’el (raPs) 

and calendar 60-62; grave 11, 35, 81-82, 
92; and plague 67 

New Chronicle (Chronicle Adler) 25 

al-Nihasa 115 

Nlsa/Yansa 87 

Nizarlya see Mudar faction 

North Africa 

and al-Amln 68; conquest 14, 37, 76, 100; 
and famine 97 

ioth, A. 28 n. 128, 29 n. 129, 52 n. 41 
Nu‘aym ibn Hammad, Kitdb al-fitan 77 m 257 

Palestine 

Arab conquest 10, 24, 27-29, 51-52; in 
early Muslim period xi, 1-2, 13, 27; see also 
economy, rebellions 
Passion of the Twenty Martyrs 63 
Peirsac, Nicholas Claude Fabri de 9 
Pentateuch 

Greek 40; Samaritan 19, 39, 85 n. 323 
Pentecost 83, 111 

Pinhas, raps (fourteenth century), and writ¬ 
ing of Kitdb al-ta Pikh 5 
Pinhas, raPs (ninth century) 89, 93-95 

and annulment of hakdkima system 32, 83, 
89 n. 368 

plagues 12, 13, 30, 67 n. 167 
in 809 63-66; in 882-83 105 
precepts (ahkdm) 73 nn. 215-16, 89, 93 
price reductions 112, 114 
price rises 64, 71, 72-73, 95, 98, 101 

and droughts 12; and earthquakes 35; and 
locust attacks 110, 113; and politics 31 
prostitution 73-74 
purification, need for 89 

Qabas family 8-9, 109 n. 567 
al-Qahir (caliph) 114 
qd’im (“leader”) 47 
Qaraqala 61 
Qarl Saba, raPs 60, 61 
Qaryat Quza 86 

al-Qasim ibn Harun al-Rashld 67-68 

al-Qata’i‘ palace 100 n. 475 

Qays faction 13, 15, 30, 70, 75 n. 230 
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qibla 

as “pl||| of worship” 58-59; as “south” 21, 
87 il 341 

al-Qitaml (Qumatl, rebel) 16, 36, 96-97 
Qumatl see al-Qitaml 

a 1-Radi (caliph) xi, 4, 7-8, 10, 23, 110 m 576, 
114 

ra’is (high priest) 13, 21-22, 33, 72, 102 re 
494 

dispute over succession 36, 101-102; and 
excommunication of Dositheans 35; as 
guard of Samaritan property 27, 51; list 
6, 23, 25, 42; and liturgical reform 39-40; 
seizure 59-60, 86; .see also ‘Abd’el, ‘Aqburi 
ben El'azar, Nethan’el, Pin lias, QarT Saba, 
Yazld, Yosha 1 , Yusuf 
Ramin 88 
Ra'ama 71-72 
al-Ra‘irI (governor) 41, 111 
Raja’ ibn Ayyub al-Hidarl 16, 33, 88-89 
rami 39-40, 110-11 
Ramla 92, 103 
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